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RECOLLECTIONS OF ENGLAND. 


Oh tell me, are the roses there, 
On our own bright hillock's side; 
And are our hedges purple yet, 
With the soft sweet violets dyed? 
And doth the sparkling cowslip, peep 
Forth from its emerald bed? 
And hath the modest primrose dared 
To raise her dewy bead? 


The joyous throng of summer birds, 
Oh tell me are they come, 

To pour their deep songs from the woods 
Of our happy English home? 

And do our spring's bright mornings glow 
With that clear hue of red, 

With that all-pervading loveliness 
O'er home's soft landscape spread? 


Still do the setting sunbeams smile, 
Where the merry children play, 

With their shouts of joyous laughter, 
On the gay half holiday? 

Savy, is each gorgeous flower culled 
To grace that evening hearth? 

And on the Seventh Day do they meet 
The happiest on the earth ? 


Doth our grey church turret still 
From its own bright valley rise, 

In all its sacred loneliness, 
To meet our silent skies? 

And is that calm clear voice yet heard, 
In the earnestness of prayer: 

Doth that sacred blessing slowly rise 
Upon the solemn air? 


Oh, when your evening hearth is bright 
With the dearest smiles of home— 

Say, do ye send one passing thought 
Across the blue waves foam ? 

When the deep’ning twilight ushers in 
The evening hour of prayer— 

Oh, tell me that the absent one 
Is sometimes thought of there! 





STANZAS. 


The evening tide is flowing, 
Away to other strands ; 
The sun-set light is glowing, 
Upon the shining sands, 
The free light barks seem sleeping, 
On ocean’s waveless breast; 
While heaven’s bright dews are weeping, 
In silence o'er their rest. 


So ebbs the tide of feeling, 
So beauly must decay, 
And leaves as whilst it’s stealing 
Far on time’s shore away. 
The morning ties that bound us, 
To life with all its woes, 
Must wither, too, around us, 
Like freshness from the rose. 


Ard love, who once could weave us 
A wreath of rosy flowers; 
His little bark must leave us, 
For other hearts than ours. 
His shining freight of sorrows, 
Are hid by sunny hope; 
And often, too, he borrows 
Her wizard telescope. 


And friendship, too, will falter, 
With all its fancied truth; 
And perish on life's altar, 
The sacrifice of youth. 
Then who sball blame us grieving, 
For hours of morning prime; 
Which memory is leaving 
As monuments to time! 


Thus ebbs the tide of feeling, 
So passion must decay ; 
Till trath stands forth revealing, 
The realms of better day. 
To ties that withered round us, 
New being shall be given, 
And happy souls surround us 
In quietude—in heaven! 
—— 
VISIT TO THE SUMMI ¢ op MOUNT ETNA. 
On the evening of the 13th of Jr 
a party of my messmates, to ascer 
guides, andtwo sumpter mules 
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lage about twelve miles from 
into three several regions 
cond Nemerosa, and the 
gradual, commences im 
tolerably constructed r 
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th Oly mpiad 


Ay, 1830, I set off from Catania with 
4 Mount Etna, taking the necessary | night 

‘0 carry the provisions, &c., as nothing 
ter leaving Nicolosi, which is a small vil 


| country on either side is delicious. Trecastagve, nine miles from Ca- 
| tania, is seated On the acclivity of a high volcanic mountain. The scene 
here is beautiful and picturesque. Near the principal charch the view is 
most extensive. Towards the east the mountains of Calabria, the sea 


steetching from Taormina to Catania, bathing the sides of Etna, covered | 


} with vineyards, woods and villages: northward rises the mountain itsell, 
| surrounded by its progeny of pigmy mountains ; these have been thrown 
|; Up in various forms, composed principally of cinders, and covered with 
| rich vegetation. The freshnessof the air, the beauty and picturesque 
| sitwations of the houses surrounded by ae and fine trees, the over-teem- 
ing fertility of the soil, and the laughing fields, where golden Ceres still 
lingers, uowilling to quit her favourite abode, intersected by courses 
| of tava, as yet unproductive, make this view one of the most beau- 
= and interesting that can be imagined. These mighty streams of 
| 
| 


onee liquid fire, extending in many places ten miles in length, by two | 


or three in breadth, fill the mind with horror and astonishment; that 

suck wondrous masses, consisting of earths stones, and minerals, fused 
and mixed, could be driven forth in one wild current from the mountain, 
| makes us pause, and confounds any attempt to reason on the phenomena. 
| —And, although the lava for many centuries lays waste the superincum- 
| bent land, yet, aftera certain, but very long period, it is brought by ha- 
man industry into such a state as to become the richest soil for cultiva- 
| tion; but when we reflect on the necessity of some ages to effect this 
| wished-for state of decomposition, we bewilder the mind without arriv- 
ing at any certain conclusion. When this process is duly effected, the 

cactus Opuntia, or prickly pear, is planted, which hastens the desired 
| event, and has the power to break up the lava, and render it fit for pro- 
ductive purposes. Five miles from Trecastagne is Nicolosi, # small vil- 
lage which has often saffered from the fire-vomiting mountain. Here 
we supped, and baited the mules for two hours. Nicolosi, according to 
Signor Gemmellero, a Sicilian physician, long resident at Catania, is two 
thousand one bundred and twenty-eight feet above the level of the sea, 
and its mean temperature 64° Fabr. 

From hence, to an almost interminable extent, there is a most superb 
view of the surrounding country; nothing can be more varied, grand, 
and sublime; every spot spared by the all-devastating lavas, is highly 
cultivated ; the vines and other productive fruit-trees are seen laden with 
the most delicious fruits; the groves of olives, the towns and villages, in 
almost endless aerial perspective, ail terminated by the distant and deep- 
bine sea, form a scene the most enchanting that can be conceived. We 
remounted about ten o'clock P. M., our trusty mules, and pursued our 
journey. The evening was deliciously serene, the stars shone with ex- 
traordinary brilliancy, and the pky appeared intensely blue, while the 
gaiaxy, or milky-way, beamed like a splendid stream of light across the 
azure expanse. 

The cool breezes now wafted from the upper regions of the mountain 
were very refreshing, and exhilarated our spirits in an extraordinary de- 
gree. Passed Monte Rosso, which is about six buodred feet above the 
level of the surrounding plain, and is said to have been thrown up during 
the great eruption of the year 1669, and from which issued that horrible 
stream of burning lava, which, after destroying the country for the length 
of fourteen miles, ran into the see at Catania. 

About six miles higher ap commences the Nemerosa region, which, 
like a beautiful green girdle, encircles the mountain; it abounds with an- 
cient hillocks, and lava of different periods, and is almost covered 
with frowning woods of oak, holm, beech and pines, on the more ele- 
vated points. 

Nothing could be more romantic than the scene through which we 
were now passing; either scrambling up some craggy precipice, or 
brushing under the spreading branches of the aged oaks. A tremulous 
breeze now and then rustled along through the dense foliage : then, 
again, all was still and silent as the grave, save a distant solemn murmur 
from the sandy recesses as the light air died away; or the clattering of 
the mules over the tinkling path. The stars appeared brignter than ever, 
and as if approaching nearer from the great diminution of refraction. 
Those igneous meteors, known by the vulgar name of falling stars, seem- 
ed in their descent to touch the mountain and then glide offagain. The 
country below, viewed by this dubious tight, looked like another world 
far, far below ;—the scene altogether forcibly brought to recollection the 
wood described by the divine Tasso, in thethirteenth canto of the “ Geru- 
salemine Liberata.” 

“ Sorge nun lunge alle Christiane tende, 
Tra solitarie valli, alta foresta, 
Foltissima di piante antiche, orrende, 
Che spargon d’ ogni intorno ombra funesta ; 
Qui nell’ ora che ‘I sol pid chiaro splende, 
E'luce incerta e scholorita e mesta, 
| Quale in nubilo ciel dubbia si vede 
Se 'I di alla notte, o 8’ ella a lui succede.’ 
| After enjoying for some time this stupendous and enchanting treat, we 
kept torturing and progressing, lost in pleasing reveries caused by the 
fairy scene. 
Halted at the upper boundary of the forest region, to refresh our mules, 
| and exchange our light clothing for garments of a warmer texture, as the 





| spot was about 50°, while that of Catania, which we had only left a few 


hours ago, was about &4° Fabr ; 
The road, on leaving our resting-place, became tedious and cheerless 
hardly any vegetation was discoverable, and still wilder regions ap 








peared above us. The path now lay over masses of rough lava; so ' 
much so, that at times it became necessary to dismount and actually drag | pher's Tower, as it is called, which tradition says was constrncted by 
our jaded animals over the rugged precipices which obstructed our | Empedocles, while he was studying the various phenomena of Etna, 

progress: the intricacy of the path required us to follow one another 
very closely, that we might not lose the track, which became so tor. } Bove 
tuous in its course, as would puzzle any one but a muleteer accustomed | mous precipice, at the bottom of which is seen a lovely valley, gradually 
to the road to find the clue of this volcanic labyrinth in the darkness of | sloping down towards the eoast, embracing the three several regions of 


After much anxious travelling over wastes of cinders and black sand, 
we seemed to be approaching near the wishedfor summit; when, 
Etna is divided by the Sicilians | about two o'clock, A. M., the moon, now shorn of her beams, queen | scape. 
The first is called Pi di Montagna, the se-| like, arose behind the bifurcated summit of Etna; her cheering light was 

The ascent, though very! very grateful to us in this wild spot ‘ i 
pedintely on leaving the city of Catania, overa| pillowed against the heavens, and emitting clouds of silvery white smoke | feet, the Juniperus Communis commences at 6600. Then follow the 
oad: the country around is formed on an ancient | from its burning crater, hada grand effect at this solemn bour of the | Pinus Sylv., Betula Alba, Quercas Robur, and the Fagus Syivetions. 
sly the third eruption mentioned by Thucydides night. 
che sixth year of the Peloponesian war, and the second i 
i Traversing the lands of Battienti, and| English troops when stationed in Sicily, during the late war 
ia Punte, the road is constantly over the lava, and the \ became again necessary to bait a litile to put on some extra clothing 


The awful cone of the mountain | the descent 


At three o'clock, arrived at the Casa Inglese, « rude hut bailt by the 
Here it | 


| As soon as this Was accomplished, the signal for the ascent was made by 
| the guides giving each person of the party along staff, to assist bim in 
| clambering the steeps, as the mules could not proceed any further, owing 
| to the nature and fatigue of the ascent. The first portion of the road lay 
over large broken masses of lava, most wearisome to scramble over, On 
| approaching oearer the apex, the peth was over cinders, fine black sand, 
and scoria. In wading through this compound the ascent became so 
difficult and fatiguing, that we were all under the necessity of reposing 
every twenty or thirty yards, tormented by the sulphurous vapour, 
|which rendered respiration painful, aud was even less supportable than 
the abruptness of the mountain puth! 


At length, after somewhat more than an bour's walk, the most berass- 
| ing that can be imagined, we arrived at the top just as the day began to 
|dawn. ‘To paint the feelings at this dizzy height, requires the pen of 
poetic inspiration; or to describe the scene presented to mortal gage, 
when thus looking down with fearful eye on the almost boundiess pros- 
| peet beneath! The blue expanded ocean, fields, woods, cities, rivers, 
|} mountains, and all the wonted charms of the terrestrial world, hada 

magic effect, when viewed by the help of the nascent light; while bard 
| by yawned that dread/ul crater of centuries untold, evulving thick sul- 
phurous clouds of white smoke, which rolling dowa tbe mountain's side 
in terrific grandeur, at length formed one vast column for many miles 
lin extent acress the sky. Anon the mountain growled ewlully in its 


inmost te and the earth was slightly convulsed! We now at- 


| 
| 


tempted scend a short distance within the crater; the guides, timid 
of its horfirs, did not relish the undertaking, but were induced at 
length, and conducted the party belind some beaps of lava, from 
whence was @ grand view of this awful cavern. The noise within the 
gulf resembled loud continuous thunderings, and after each successive 
explosion, there issued columns of white, and sometimes of black 
smoke. 

‘The crater presents the appearance of an inverted cone, ‘the interior 
part of whieh is covered with crystalligations of salts and sulphur, of 
various brilliant hues—red appeared to predominate, or rather a deep- 
orange colour. Writers vary much in their accounts as to the circum- 
ference of the crater. Captain Smyth, R. N., who had an opportunity 
to ascertain it correctly, destribes it as an ovel, stretching from BE. and 
by N. to W., and by 8. with a conjugate diameter of four hundred and 
ninety-three yards; the transverse he was prevented from ascertainin 
by adense cloud that arose before his operations were completed, 
It was soon requisite for us to retire from this spot, as the smoke a 
to increase, and our guides said that some adventurous travellers had 
lost their lives by approaching too near, and were either blown into the 
abyss below by the violence of the wind, which is generally very strong 
at this elevation, or suffocated by a sudden burst of the sulphurous va- 
| pour. 

Our senses were entranced for a while, unused to such an awful dis- 
play of nature, in this one of her wildestabodes, On our exit from the 
| crater, the glorious god of day was beginning to peep from bebind the 
mountains of Calabria, and the wondrous vision, hitherto undefined and 
vague, was soon spread out distinctly tu the admiring eye. What hand 
could paint, what tongue express, or pen transcribe, the transcendantly 
glorious scene! As he advanced in his golden path, the whole of Sicily, 
the coast of Italy, and the Faro of Messina, seemed gathered round the 
base of Etna; while the giant shade of the mountain could be distinetly 
traced on the face of the island, and even over a portion of the sea. Eve- 
ry cily, every river ia all its windings, were depicted on this mighty 
map of nature. 

To many, the most interesting part of the view is the mountain itself, 
The Regione Deserta, or desulate region of Etna, first attracts the eye, 
| marked in winter by a circle of ice and snow, but now (July) by cinders 
and black sand, Inthe midst the great crater rears its burning head, 
land the regions of intense heat and extreme cold shake hands together, 
The eye soon becomes satiated with its wildness, and turns with delight 
| on the Sylvana region, which, with its magnificent zone of forest trees, 
| embraces the mountrin completely round: in many parts of this delight- 

ful tract are seen bills, now covered with the most luxuriant vegetation, 

that have been formed by different erujtions of Etna, This sirdle is suc- 
ceeded by another still richer, celled the Regione Culta, abundant ia 
every fruit or grain that man can desire: the small rivers Semetusand Al- 
cantara intersect these fertile fields: beyond this the whole of Sicily, with 
| its cities, towns, and villages, its corn-felds and vineyards in almost end- 
| less perspective, charm and delight the senses. There was a certain de- 
| gree of dread, mingled with intense delight, when thus elevated above 
|the nether world. It was impossible to forget that we were siandin 
lon the bank of that horrid gulf, out of which had issued a thousan 
| lavas, spreading desolation and death in their pestiferous course, chang- 
| ing the whole face of the country, and burying towns and villages be- 
neath them 

The summit of the mountain is composed of scoria, and erystalliza- 
| tions of sulphur, with bere and there heaps of lava; wherever a stick is 
thrust in, the opening immediately emits a volume of white smoke, and 
if the Land be applied to the aperture, it is soon withdrawn on account 
lof the great beat. The mean temperature of the summit, during the 














wind now blew cool and somewhat chilly: for the temperature of this | montis of July and Angust, is 37° Fabr. After having remained about 


an hour, descended to the Casa lnglese, where the guides soun prepared 
an excellent breakfast, and never was a meal more relished than this, 
such was the fatigue and lassitude experienced by the party from the of- 
| feets of the ascent. 


After an hour's repose, proceeded downwards, visited the Philoso- 


About « mile or two from this spot, there is « grand view of the Val di 
The foreground consists of lava, forming the face of an enor- 


ithe mountain, to which the purple wave of the Mediterranean forms a 
noble boundary: nothing can be more varied, rich, aod beautifal than 
| this scene, as it comprises every olyect necessary to form a perfect land- 


It was interest'ng to notice the gradual increase of vegetation a 
The Senecio Cristhenifolius grows at the elevation of & 


| The olive is seen at the altitude of 2000 feet, and the vines flourish as 


bigh as 5000 feet 
Magnificent and beautifal as the views are as the traveller descends, it 


| would be tedious to the reader to attempt a description of them. Ar- 
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170 THe Arvion. 


November 3, 





: _- , ; | with the arriv al of the 8 raniords in America, completed the empire by 
rived at Nicolosi about twu o'clock, reposed ourselves and mules for) wi ; ve Sy ' te 
tw» bours, and then returned to Catania, which city we entered about | conquering Quito. The empire now estended from Chili to Quito, and 


proceeded are well calculated to exhibit the remorseless crait and des- 
| terous audacity of this celebrated man. Sending two of his officers 
| with detachments of cavalry to bear his homageto the loca, Atabualpa 





is| came torth in bis pomp to meet those warlike envoys. Seated ona 


ix o'clock ‘the vigoruus administration of the Inca proaised to civilize the rude 
— ——— | tribes whieh d the ebief population nub great en ope . A ad yraam do 
: . ; " 4 reign was said 16 have been (ie means Of estattishins three great fea-| throne of gold and jewels, he sent to demand the purpose of their en- 
LIVES OF BALBOA AND PIZARRO. tures of civilization—a common language, a chain of “posts forthe con- | tering bis country. 4 
. ( Concluded. ) 


They answered, that their captain, Don Francisco 
veynnce of the government orders through his kingsom, and high-roads, | Pizarro, greatly desired to be admitted to his presence, to give bim an 


At the close of @ year spent in desperate effort, in unparalleled bard- | two great tines of communication which reached trom Cuzco to Quito,’ account of his reasons for coming to Peru, aud tu entreat him to sup in 


ship, and continual ansielics irom the restless aud disallected spirit of | a distance of more than 1500 miles, passing over mountains, through 
his crews, Pizarro returned to Panama a5 poor as at the commence- 


marshes, across deserts, and furnished at intervals with caray auseras large 


ihe city on that night, or dine with him on the following day. The lnca 
replied, that it was (hen jate, but that he would euter the cily on the fol- 


ment of his voyage, bat with all the merit due to shill and courage, and | enough to contain thousands of troops; and so far was this system of lowing day; that he should enter with his army, a measure, however, 
with the incomparable bope of having #t length achieved the discovery  accommodstion carried, thatin some instances these caravanseras were | which ought not to disconcert the Spaniards. 


of the true land of the precious metals, Peru. : 
The warrative of eccentric and stirring days spread rapidly | troops and travellers. 
through Europe, and formed a substitute for the decaying glories ot the | 
tales of chivalry. The human ‘magination has seldom been fet with- 
out a supply of its nataral banquet, from the earliest periods ot mankind. | vast nations. 
Even the first setilers in the Assyrian plains bad the terrors and ebanges | now beyond ail doubt. ; gher latitud 
of the Deluge for their recollection, and mingling with those the rich j own im mortal Cook, and by his adventurous aud scientific followers, 
conceptions of the antediifvian world, they formed a mythology at| establish the perfect facility with whieh a navigation, even by canoes, 
once the most vivid and appalling, the most magoificent and the most | could be carried on between the northern dominions of Russia and the 
mysterious, ever transmitted to man. The second era of human progress, | West coast of North America. The intercuurse even now is common, 
the discoveries of the Phenician voyagers, combining with the wild ad-| as it has probably been from the earliest ages. The Russian colunist 
ventures of the first colonists of Greece, ball Asiatic and ball Egyptian, | settlesas freely on the American shore as in Siberia; and the Lsquimaux 
formed a tissue of (raditions pre eminently subtle, captivating, and sus-| is in every feature, in every habit of life, and perbaps in every tradi- 
ceptible of poetic beauty. When these perishe d under the influence of tional remembrance, the twin brother of the Partar. ; The common 
a new religion, the Crusades once oguin reinforced the mind of Europe) stimulant of early emigration, hunger, might easily drive successive 
with the achievements, the voluptuousness, and the barbarian grandeur hordes of the Siberian wanderers to seek tor food on a coast cov ered 
of Eastera despotism, yet all turned into fantasy and loveliness by the with the beauties of nature, and which they continually reached in their 
Persian traditions of fairies aod genii. But the age of reality was ap-| 
proaching. The East was exhausted, the new stream of imagery was (he continent must bave drawn them constantly towards the south. 
to flow from the West; and the romancers of Europe, wearied with the | But America seems palpably to have owed its inhabitants to at least 
languid repetitions of Oriental dreams, found a vigorous and animated two distinet races of progenitors, as it contains two totally distinct 
refreshment in (be stern trials, bold ambition, and boundless discovery, | classes oi mankind; one portion exhibiting the most inveterate rude- 
that characterised the career of the Spaniard in the New World. | ness, savage ferocity, and repulsion of all improvement; the otber, in- 


| furnished with the meaus of repairing the equipments and arms of the | 


That America was peopled from the north of Asia seems eis, 
The discoveries in the higher latitudes by our promes, and carried on the shoulders of his chief nobles. 


fishing excursions; and the settlement once made, the young fertility of | bearers, prepared to capture or destroy, his unhappy guest. 


That day wasa memorable one in the annels of the Incas. Atahualpa, 
| probably excited by a hazardous curiosty, proceeded to the city at the 


Oue of the most curious questions of the antiquarian, though one with | head of 20,000 of his warriors, attended by a muttitude of women, as 
which the present volume docs uot perplex itself, is the origin of those 


bearers of the luggage. The person of the sovereign was a blaze of jew- 
lle was borne on a litter plated with gold, overshadowed with 
On his fore- 
ead was the Borla, the sacred tuft of scarlet, which he wore as the de- 
scendant of the Sun. The whole moved to the sound of music, with 
the solemnity of areligious procession. At this moment tere was re- 
maining a chance of averting the fall of the empire. The slowness of 

| the procession had brought iit late into the evening, and the Peruvians 
began to pilch their teots in evident preparation for halting for the night. 
Bat Pizarro had made preparetions for treachery, which could scarcely 
fail of being discovered by a multitude suffered to remain so close to the 

| spot. Hehad placed musketry in ambush, planted his cannon so as to 
command the gates, divided his cavalry into squadrons, under his princi- 

, pal officers, for the attack; and, forming a body-guard of twenty shield- 
Some of 
| the Spanish historians, solicitous for the honour of their country, argue, 
that the Inca was only caught in his own snare, that his object was to de- 
stroy the Spaniards, and that his request that the horses and dogs might 
be tied up, was aproof that he contemplated violence. Bat Spanish 
honour ought to be sustained on firmer grounds. The Inca’s request 


It may be hopeless now to trace the fictions on which the most illus- | ventive, laxurious, plastic. The former poor, hating the edltivation of | that these animals should be kept out of sight, which most alarmed his 


trious of all bards raised his eternal temple, but on what treasure of | the soil, and living ina state of fierce disunion; the latter opulent, co- 
fancy did not Shakspeare seize, and travsmute it into the material of im-| vering the soil with produce, and assembiing in great politic communi- 
mortality? Yet, in his Tempest, of all the sports ot his genius, the fullest | ties, Nothing can be a stronger contrast than the whole scale of man- 
of the most delicate and picturesque loveliness, the very caprice of ners, pursuits, and principles of the Americans of the North, and the 
poetic beauty, be probably bad in view the Isie of the South Seas, and | Americans of the regions bordering on the line, and to tbe south of the 
for its inhabitants some of those unsettled and insubordinate beings, of | line; the Red man, athletic, violent, and sanguinary, living im the forest, 
whom every voyage lo the South supplied examples, and of whom incapable of living in community, waking perpetual war, but making it 
every Spanish story of the time is full. Pedro Alcon probably gave the | on the most isolated and individual scale, a wanderer, destitute of a 
first idea of Trinculo. settled place of worship, of a legislature, cr of a king; andthe sallow son 

On Pizarro’s retura along the coast towards Panama, he had been re-| of Mexico and Peru, slight, patient, and peaceable, living in large quiet 
ceived with signal bospitality by the ladians of a tribe bordering on the 
ocean, Their queen, Capillana, welcomed Pizarro, the chieftain, and | it by armies, and not lor revenge, but for conquest; building great tem- 
his companions, with delight and wonder; and, as it was his policy to | ples, with a numerous priesthood, and observances of high public sanc- 
avoid offence for the time, he repaid their courtesy with all the resources | tity, with known codes of law, and with hereditary successions of kings. 


of European gratitude. But the scene maddened one of his warriors, held inthe most solemn and Oriental reverence. 


with a care that had often excited the ridicule of bis fellow-adventurers. | ligion the worship of the heavenly bodies; their writing hieroglyphic; 


villages, or regularly ordered cities, seldom making war, but then making | 


Their passions tor 
Pedro Alcon, a man of some personal attractions, which he cultivated | personal ornament, the gaudier parts of painting and sculpture ; their re- | 


| people, andof course most easily disposed them to retaliation, was a 

perfectly natural one. His dismissal of three-fourths of his escort was 
| asign of peace, whea he might have brought his whole army with him. 
| His personal entrance within the walls was an obvious risk, which he 
| must have felt, aud might have avoided by awaiting Pizarro in his camp. 

And the true place tor practising any violence against the Spaniards 
| would as obviously bave been the open field; for, defective as Peru- 
vian warfare might be, the Inea wasa soldier, and must bave known 
how much more important numbers are in the open field, than in narrow 
streets and among walls. The natura! conclusion evidently is, that the 
unfortunate Indian was stimulated to his ruin by bis curiosity ; that he 
| put bimsell in hazard to see arace of men who appeared to the Indian 
| eye the most powerful, strange, splendid and exalted of mankind; arace 
| who, coming from the rising sun, were the direct inberitors of bis fire, 
his lustre, and his supremacy. 

On the Inca’s entering within the fatal gates from which be was never 

| to returre, this curiosity was his chief emotion. Forgetting the babitual 








On his landing, he instantly fell in love with the Indian queen, by whom 
he imagined that his passion was returned. ‘To leave a queen to despair 
was forbidden by all the laws of gallantry, and Pedro Alcon demanded 
that he should be suffered to take up his residence in her dominions.  Pi- 
zarro was inflexible, and the brain of the man of gallantry instantly took 
fire; but his fame now changed from love to ambition. Hg declared 
against all further obedience, flourished round the shore wit rokep 
sword, with which he threatened to conquer his companions, d pro- 


nounced them “ villainous usurpers of the land which belonged to him | 


and the king his brother.” But his sceptre was remorselessly wrung 
from his hand; his royal person was seized in all its finery of velvet 
doublet, gold-net hbaddivus, and medalliard cap; he was fettered and 
— woder the deck. ‘This judicious treatment, which might have 

yen advantageously tried with many a candidate for empire, cured 
Alcon of both love aad glory. He returned with his companions to 
Panama, was “ viceroy over the king” no more, and the reign of Trin. 
culo was at an end. 

Pizarro was now to re-enter the world ona statelier scale. He sailed 
for Europe, armed with the rights and fame of a great discoverer, the 
most resistless claim of the age to the respect of kings and people. His 
demands were high in proportion. He required the government of the 
sedtyibeorered lands for himself, the Captaincy tor bis companion 
Almagro, and the Bishopric for his partner, Hernando Lueque. 

His first reception in Spain was un illomen. He was arrested at the 
suit of an individual, for a debt incurred by the settlers of Darien, but 
Pizarro had not sailed across the Atlantic to perish in a Spanish prison. 
He applied to the government, by whom he wae released, and when free 
he journeyed direct to the presence of Charles the Fifth at Toledo. 
There was no sovereign of his day on whom fortune had so long, so 
steadily, and so munificently poured her favours. Bat this period found 
Charles at the height of his prodigality. France had just fatlen before 
him at the battle of Pavia; lraly was his conquest, the French king bis 

risoner, the Pope his vassal; and he was on the point of receiving the 
imperial crown at Bologna. At this moment Pizarro came, to conter on 


this Master of Europe, and its iron strength, the supremacy of a king: | 
dom, almost its equal in size, and overflowing with the richest produce | 


that earth offers on its surface, orin its bosom. Cortes and Pizarro, the 


brother-conquerors, had come to deposit at the foot of the throne the | 


keys of Mesicoand Peru. Pizarro’s handsome figure, bold countenance 
and dignified demeanour, won for him the universal admiration of a court 
crowded with all that was noble, brave, or lovely in Europe. His ad- 
dress to the Emperor was full of the grave magnificence that habit and 
nature have taught the Spaniard to feel beyond all other men. Charles 
suffered his reserve to give way, and the hero was named Pacificator of 
the new empire, without a superior and without an equal. 

Pizarro, now at the fountain-hend of honours, determined to slake his 
thirst to the full, if the ambition of such » man was ever to be satisfied 
He obtained for himself the orderof St. Jago, and a coat of arms which 
exhibited in a singular degree his conception of his own high merits, he 


adopted the imperial device of the Black Eagle grasping the two Pillars | groundwork for s 


of Hercules; and as an emblem of his South American triumphs, the 
city of Tumbez, walled and towered, with a lion and tiger at its gates, 
and in the distance the sea on one side, with the rafts of the country, 
and on the other the flocks and herds. Round the blazon was the in- 
scription—* Caroli Casaris auspicio, et labore, ingenio, ac impensd Ducis 
Pizarro, inventa, et pacata.” 
ing in upon an obscure individual, may entirely excite our wonder. But 

there was a moment of his triamph which may justly excite our envy. 

In the interval of preparation for his return to Peru, Pizarro made a visit | 
to the place of bis birth. His parents were still living, and their gallant | 


This extraordinary stream of fortune, flow- | 


all are full of the evidences of an Oriental origin; but of an origin de- | Oriental gravity of the throne, be started up and continued standing as 
| rived from nations of the south of Asia. Humboldt quotes an old Chi-| he passed along, gazing with marked eagerness at every surrounding ob- 
| nese tradition of a tribe of their nation, which, having revolted, had | ject. Valverde, the Dominican friar, now approached, bearing a cross 
marched to the north, and bad never been beard of after. The South anda bible. The friar commenced a barangue which must have been 
American visage is ce:tainly not Chinese ; but in the convulsions of the | singularly repulsive to the native ear. He declared that the Pope hed 
immense and unknown territories which lie to the east and south of | given the Indies to Spain; that the Inca was bound to obey ; that the 
| China, and which have shared in the convulsions of that empire, book which he carried contained the only true mode of worshipping 
nothing is more probable than the total emigratioa of one of the nations | Heaven; and that the new Goveraor of Peru offered its Inca peace, un- 
| of Rirmah, Pegu, Malacca, or even of the Japanese territories to the | less he would see his country the victim of war. 
north, where no enemy would be likely to pursue them, from the north ** Where am [to find your religion 7” said the Inca. 
with its snows and te:mpests to the new region on the opposite shore of; ‘In this book,” said the priest. 
| the occ an, and from the north of that new region down successively to The Inca declared that whatever might be the peaceful intentions of 
Russia, and the regions below the Isthmus. By this conduit the arts, | the Spaniards, “he well knew how tiey had acted on the road, how 
laws and worship of Asia might bave gradually passed through the New | they had treated his Caciques, and burned his cottages.” He then 
World, until they found their establishment in the fertile, and especially | took the Bible, and turning over some of the leaves, put it eagerly to 
the metalliferous regions of the south. The interior of North America | his ear. 
still contains evidences of the dwelling, or rather of the passage ofgreat| “This,” said he, “ has notongne; it tells me nothing.” 
wultitiades of men,in a land long almost destitute of inhabitants; the | With these words, he flung it contemptuously on the ground. The 
mounds and remnants of intrenchments in the country west of the Mis- | friar exclaimed at the impiety, and called on his countrymen for revenge. 
sissippi are indications of the sojourn, though probably a brief one, of | The Loca soon felt the danger of his situation ; and turning, spoke some 
nations who were making a progress to the south. ‘There are no rem- | werds to his people, which were answered by marmurs of indignation 
nants of the massive and formal architecture of cities. Allis the tem-) and vengeance. At this moment Pizarro gave the signal to the troops; 
| poracy fortification, the rough mound, which was necessary for the de- | a genera! discharge of cannon, musketry, and cross-bows, followed, and 
l fence of the settlement against rival migration, or, in some instances, | smote down the unfortunate Peruvians. ‘The cavalry were next let 
| was raised as barriers against the inundations of the numerous lakes and | loose, and they broke through the king's guard at the first shock. ‘The 
rivers. ‘The descendant of the Tartar, remained in the forest, both be-| time was now come to consummate this bloody treachery. While the 
cause he there found the location best suited to his original savagery, an | Luca was in the first terror and astonishment, Pizarro rushed forward at 
| easily formed habitation, and food for the trouble of killing it, and be- , the head of his shield-bearers to seize him, He found the unfortunate 
sovereign. surrounded by a circle, singularly displaying the passive for- 


| 


} 
| 





| cause, at the moment of emerging from the forest be found him- | 
| self in the presence of nations, his superiors in civilization, his mas- | titude and devoted loyalty that characterise the Indian of the East to 
ters by discipline, and possessing resources for war to which his rude | this hour. They never moved except to throw themselves upon the 
and dislocated assaults were utterly unequal. The more intelligent | Spanish swords. They saw that their prince was doomed ; and they 
Asiatic, on the contrary, coatinually passed on from region to region es- | unresistingly gave themselves up to hisfate. The circle rapidly thinned, 
tablishing kingdoms until be had reached that point beyond which he | and the Loca must have perished by the happier death of combat. But 
must again descend into a wilder, poorer, and more repulsive country. | Pizarro felt the importance ot sucha prize in his hands, and determined 
Thus, as the Mexican founded his empire in the rich region to the north | to seize him alive. Calling aloud to his soldiers to lift no hand against 
of the Isthmus, the Peruvian fixed his royal seat on the table land to the | the Inca, he forced his way to the litter, and grasping Atahualpa’s man- 
south, aud there, undera horizon of clouds, which by one of the sim- | tle,suddenly dragged him to the ground. The Peruvians, secing his fall 
plest, yet most singular contrivances of nature, perpetually shields him | in the midst of a crowd of Spanish lances, conceived that he was slain ; 
| from the fervour of the vertical sun, and on an elevation which gives him | and, by another similarity tu Oriental customs, mstantly gave up the bat- 
health aud freshness, in the midst of a region of pestilential vapours and | tle. With the supposed death of the sovereign, all struggle was at an 
airs of fire, he has built cities which rival some of the noblest ia the Oid | end. The only effort now was for flight. The multitude, in the force 
World. | of despair, burst through one of tbe walls, and fled over the open country. 
Among the traditions of the original settlements is one, that the lost| Two thousand lay dead within the gates. The surprise had been so 
tribes of Israel, after the fall of the Batylonian dynasty, had revolted, | complete, that not a single Spaniard bad fallen; and but one was wound- 
marched in a body to the north-east of Assyria, plunged into the vast| ed, Pizarro himself, whose band had been struck by the lance of one 
inscrutable deserts and forests of the polar circle, and disappeared only | of hisown soldiers, in the general rush to seize the person of the Inca. 
to emerge in North America. A considerable number of observances, | The scene of triumph, plunder, and glittering anticipation that follow- 
in which the Jews and the Indians curiously coincide, have furnished a | ed,is unrivalled. ‘The dreams of Spanish avarice were now to be dreams 
peculations on the subject, which seem, however, des-| no more. They had played a sanguinary and most guilty game; but 
tined to rest for ever in conjecture. But here antiquarianisin finds what they were now to enjoy its gains, to a degree never enjoyed by man 
it best loves, an endless field for its labours, a history witiout facts, to| before. The captive prince, at length learning the true ‘purpose for 
| substantiate a theory without foundations, obscurities that defy all re-| which the invad.\s came, began to treat for his ransom. He offered to 


; search, and probabilities that no investigation can strengthen, and no | cover the floor of the chamber, in which the Spaniards bad assigned his 
reasoning overthrow. 


| 


ra Th | quarters, with wedges of gold and silver; but on seeing that his jailers 
he long delay of the Spanish invasion was among the most memo- | received the offer with the ianghter of incredulity, which be construed 
rable instances of that fortune which gave the New World into the bands ] 


1 of the old. 


into the laughter of contempt, he started havghtily on bis feet, and 


A few years earlier would have found Peru under the go- | stretching bis arm as high as it could reach, told them that he could give 
Vernment of a Vigorous, sagacious, and wariike king, by whom the ad-| them that chamber full, to the mark which he then touched with his 


venturers might have been extinguished ata blow. But they came in at| hard. It is still remembered that this chamber was twenty-two feet 


and fortunate son bad the rare delight of giving them honour in the sight | ihe time of a disputed succession, The mighty empire of Peru was laid | long, and seventeen wide, and that the point which he touched on the 


of mankind. He found his four brothers in Pruxillo, offered them all | open to them by acivil war. An inexperienced sovereign, a doubtful | wall was nine feet high. The offer implied a quantity of wealth almost 
appointments, and subsequently took them all with him to Peru, in chase | title, rn 


of wealth and honours like his own. 

Still, those honours were for a conquest that evisted only in anticipa 
tion. And when Pizarro at last sailed from Panama, he could muster 
for the conquest of one of the mightiest regions of the globe, but three 
small ships and 183 men 

The empire which Pizarro now sailed to conquer, was the most ex- 
tensive, powerful, and civilized of the south; extending from north to 
south along the Pacific more than 2000 miles 
ism begin their history by a fable, yet the fable has some features of 
strong resemblance inthem all. A legislator, a soldier, or prophet sud- 
denly appears, from some unknown region, suddenly reconciles the peo 


a government ond laws, and then as suddenly takes wing, leaving the 
world to wonder whence he came, or whither he goeth. Manco Ca- 
pac and Mama Oetlo were thus the beneficent Geniiof Peru. They- 
came from an unknowns country. Manco taught the people to till the 
ground, and Mama taught them to spin flax. They founded the city of 
Cuzeo. Thetradition went farther, that they built a temple to the San, 


established his worship, and gave a code of laws. They transmitted the 


kingdom to a line which pronounced themselves to be the pure blood of | 


the Sun, and preserved the purity of their blood by the extraordinary 
precaution of marrying their own sisters, the ols; . 
ral anions being alone eligible to the throne. 

In the course of four centuries from the days of Manco Capac, the 
Peruvians counted twelve princes, who continued to 


wing of those unnatu- 


conquer the pro 


. - ’ , . , ‘ bd . 
Vinces a djoining to Cuzco, ualtil Huay na ( #pac, the prince contemporary 


and a divided allegiance, broke down the chief barriers against | incalculable. Pizerro hesitated no longer, but instantly dispatched three 


All the nations of Pagan | 


the foreign enemy, and Spanish arms, and Spanish thirst of gold, did | of his soldiers with the Inca’s messen 


the rest 


The history of the suecession and the overthrow alike prove that 
man isthe same every where, and that the same causes will produce the prince’s order had been directed to the 


same disasters at the Line as at the Pole. Hvayna Capac, the conquer 
ing monarch, in whose reign the empire had risen to its greatest height 
| left at his death the sceptre to Huascar, his son, by the Coya or empress 
and the Province of Quito to Atehualpa, and elder, but illegitimate sor 
} by the daughter of the chief Cacique of Quito. Atahua!pa raised the 
standard of rebellion in Quito, was overthrown, and flung into chains 


changed him into a lizard, and thus enabled him to escape. He now 
raised an army, marched to Cuzco, and took Huascar prisoner. 


Spaniards, against whom he marched without delay 


Pizarro, afier two 
mont! 


s, occupied iv a march which, in latter times, has occupied scarcely 
more than a week, entered the Peruvian city of Caxamalca on the 1st 
| of November 1532. A formidable vision now rose before him on the 
range of the mountains; the army of the Inca lay encamped to ber his 
progress to Cuzco, and encamped with a regularity that told him he was 
at last to encounter an army that might task all his powers 

But Pizarro had probat ly even now intended to trust to a more effec 


| From these he got free. pre tendin . e . - | 
pag A . ; : ‘ P ge et g that the Sun, father of his fathers, had 
ple to civilization, instructs them in the useful arts furnishes them with | | , © 


| At this | 
period the usurper received the first intelligence of the approach of the | 


gers to hasten the arrival of this 
unparalleled ransom. 
The chief treasure of the land had been stored in the temples, and the 
priests, to send it without delay 
to Caxamalea, The Spanish collectors were received, through the long 
route of six hundred miles to Cuzco, with ail but divine honours. And 
;| their own astonishment was not less excited by the contrast of the no- 
1 | ble and lovely country through which they now travelled, with the rade 
»| deserts and inbospitable tribes on the borders of the empire. They 
iW erec yn pelled perpetually to admire the breadth and excellence of the 
roads, the neatness of the cottages, the rie bness of the cultivation, and 
| the magnitade, regularity, and we th of the cities. All these impres- 
sions must have derived a part of 1 heir force from the memory of the 
rude parts of Spain, and of the de ‘olate and death-dealing regions 
through which the early adventures baa toiled their way to the barriers 
|of Mexicoand Peru. But nothing can a ‘count for the recorded suste- 
| nance of the multitudes of Pera, their we wth, their laws, their fabrics 
| of cotton, and even their attempts in scienc ¢ and literature, but the ex- 
istence of a wise and ancient frame of guvern. vent, the recollections of 
| a civilized origin, and the intelligence of a sag \cious, peaceful, and ac- 
tive public mind. 


The profligacy of the Spanish messengers def ated their mission. 
The Indians had no sooner discovered their new g* ds were less than 
man, than they buried their treasures. The ornamen‘s the temples 
, were concealed by the priests, and the messengers we.\¢ eluded, until 
uring the Inca; and the steps by which he \ Pizarro was compelled to send his brother Hernando with twenty horse 


a by " 

tive weapon with a simple and generous people than the sword Estab 
lishing hie quarters in the principal square of the city, which, from its | 
being surrounded with a high wall 


served as a citadel. into this fortress 
he formed the design of al 
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to secure the performance of tie treaty. Even this resolute ard keen | though above the summit of the rock the foliage was as thick as ever. | his Wine was even better, for it kept people in such periect health, that 
plunderer was comparatively baffled But he brought back with him | A solitary cottage stood near, and the blackened raius of its broken wall | there was no necessity to drink bis water; however, those that liked 
twenty-six horse loads of gold, and a thousand pounds weight of silver | and dismantled hearth, showed that once it bad been the dwelling of | might mix them—he never did. His truit-trees, he said, were the finest 
Additional treasure was brought by some of the captive Caciques and | man, though now abandoned. The loneliness of the spot, amid a scene | in Ears—be had had the honoar that dey of sending a bouquet from his 
generals of the Inca, and Pizarro atlength proceeded to make the first | of so much fertility and beauty, impressed me very strangely, and I de-| garden to the Princess Henriette at the Cher, and he begged me to ad- 
division of this. magnificent spoil. | manded of the driver what place it was, © Es ist nurein silber-werke,”* | mire bis aviary, which contained some of the finest birds ever seen, 
After deducting the fifth for the king, the portion to each horse-soldier | he replied: *‘ there are pleaty of mines in this neighbourhood, and if | ~ with voices like Tyrolese minstrels, and plumage as gay asthe dress of 
was 9)00 pesos (ounces) of gold, and 300 marcas (eight ounces each) of | der Herr is fond of visiting them, he may find plenty to amuse bim,” | the Grand Duke's bussars.”” We soon arranged our mutual affairs; and 
silver. ‘The share allotted to the commander-in-chief amounted to |“ Move on gently,” | answered, “ while I go nearer to this and examine | after settling that I should set up my household gods iu the salon, where 
57,220 pesos of gold, and 2350 marcas of silver, besides the gold tablet | it ew passant; and wait for me at the foot of the bili; 1 shall not keep | 1 had first’ diseovered the Herr Meidenbaus, f left him to resume 
from the litter of the Inca, valued at 25,000 pesos. This was the full | you waiting long.” hislibations, and wended back to my hotel, having gained the informa- 
triamph of avarice; the next crisis was to be the straggle of ambilion;| ‘The man resumed his pipe and the guidance of his horses, and moved | tion that 4 countryman of my own was also a sojourner in the famous 
a fierce, fruitless, and gloomy struggle, which, after cheating these daring | quietly forward, as | approached the rock which had attracted my atten-| Lust Garten. Every one knows the routine of existence at a public 
men with gleams of success, and compelling them to feel the whole} tion. The barrenness of the soil, mixed with the discoloured masses of | bath; mine was nothing different from the rest, In the morning 
misery of precarious power, laid them all in succession in a bloody) ore and fragments of stone, were sufficient signs of the proximity of a} we drank the waters, and circulated through the promenades amidst 
grave. The government of the empire wes next to be seized. Pizarro | mine—where Nature seems, by the harshness of her exterior aspect, to | invalids and musicians, some ser king health, others merely appetite ; 
had hitherto practised the dexterous policy of governing by a fallen | repel all search for the treasures which she conceals within her bosom— | then the rending-rooms, the walks in the vicinity, the loange at io ba- 
king; but ambition blinded him, and he resolved to seize empire in his | in vain, however, for science aud avarice are alike combined in prompt- | gaar, the cortege of donkeys with their scarlet saddles, and the equally 
own name. ‘The Inca wus charged with fomenting insurrection, and by | ing mankind to make the discovery. I paused before the lonely cottage, | scarlet caps of their drivers, all furnish amusement or occupation til the 
a foul blot upon even the blotied name of Spanisti honour, he was put! which appeared quite tenantiess; at least, so 1 judged from the broken | grand reunion at one o'clock, when each individual, appetimed or other- 
to death. His Caciques and nobles shared his fate, or were scattered | door which bung on one hinge, and was only hall closed, asif the wind) wise, must render himself to his chosen Gest haus, to discuss, if be can, 
through the continent. A boy, the son of the Inca, was substituted a | or its fall had fixed it in that position. A small square window, with one | those commons which are anything but short. After dinner, every one 
puppet on the throne; and Pizarro, after a series of battles, in which | sleader bar of iron across it, yellow with rust, betokened also in my opi-) seeks their amusement as inclination leads them, in the numerous excur- 
the Peruvians proved at once their despair, their devotedness, and their} anion the absence of an inhabitant. It was therefore with some degree | sions which the scenery round Ems affords; and in the evening, the 
inferiority to the Spanish disciplined arms, in the November of 1533, | of surprise, that I heard a low chinkling sound proceed from the hovel, | greater part meet again on the promensde, where they remain till dusk 
took possession of the royal city of Cuzco. which involuntarily made me start, imagining, as I did, that I was alone | listening to the admirable masic which is both sang and played. The 
A new sceae of riot and pluader ensued on this new triumph. Bat) { listened, and concluded that it was the temporary abode of some miner! wiser part then seek their own houses; the least so, though perhaps the 
the spoil of Cuzco was to be divided among 480 claimants. Still, each | during the progress of work in the day-time, and advanced towards the | majority, resort to the Redoute to lose their money, health, aud temper, 
individual received 4000 pesos; enormous opulence! but the curse of | window to see who was the oceupant of so slightly atiractive a dwelling. | at rouge et noir or roulette. To all these recreations, necessary or for 
guilty gain was upon it. The vaiue of the treasure, of course, rapidly | A quantity of loose sand, which was spread about the ground, caused me | mere delassement, | participated, except the last, where even | did not 
diminished, with its accamulation. It was soon given into the hands of to make my approach without noise; and I leaned over the window si!l | enter, having neither the wish nor curiosity whieh asually conducts most 
the multitude who follow in the skirts of an army to plunder the pluo-| to reconnoitre, while my surprise increased as [ observed what was people to the gaming-table. | was surprised to find, in a place where 
derers. The common necessaries of life became beyond the power of | within. Ona beap of loose stones immediately before me, | saw the | the nambers were so limited, that f had as yet formed no acquaintance 
purchase; and the Spaniard was seen at once tottering under loads of | figure of a man apparently above the middle height, but seated, and in-| with the countryman who I was assured lived in the same house with 
gold, and perishing for want of bread. | teatly employed with a small hammer in chipping away the fragments of| myself. Accident soon gave me to anderstand the cause. ‘There hap- 
Avarice had now been banqueted on the most lavish feast ever offered | an obdurate ump of stone or metal, and carefully placing each broken | pened to be a German prince of some celebrity staying at the baths, 
to the love of gold. Ambition, too, had been banqueted oa a mighty | part in a small leathern bag, which was suspended from his neck. His | whom I was desirous of seeing. One evening, just as it was getting dusk, 
empire. Personal honour, the third great stimulaat of minds capable of | dress was of a sombre hue—the Gris marengo of the French, or Oxford | | caught a glimpse of him at the extremity of the walk, and having no 
being influenced by the feelings of the world, were now to be lavished | grey of our own denomination—with wilitary-locking Hessian boots} particalar object in view, 1 followed bim into the Redoute, whither he 
on Pizarro and his associates. Never were obscure men so loug and | and black japanned spurs, and a low-crowned hat with a broad brim, | bent his steps. At the door I met one of those conversational nequaint- 
magnificently indulged by fortune. Hernando brought back for himself | which quite overshadowed his face, as he bent down towards his work. | ances whom one always meets with at those places; he entered with 
the order of St. Jago, the title of Admiral, anda patent for raising anew | Beside him Jay a black riding whip. I should bave imagined him to be} me, and after pointing out the prince to my observation, he proceeded 
army; for the Marshal Almagro, the government of a territory of six | merely a geologist by simply glancing at his occupation, but there was | to descant upon some of the company assembled, who had already be- 
hundred miles along the coast; and for his brother the title of Marquis, | something in his figare more than his appearance which contradicted ) gun to try their fortune. After mentioning two or three be paused, and 
and an extension ot sixty leagues to his government. including the city | this belief. I gazed at him therefore in silence, resolving not to inter- | asked me if I observed @ young man who bad just taken his seat, and 
of Cuzco. The friar, Valverde, was appointed Bishop of Cazco by the | rupt his pursuit, till, by raising his bead, | should obtain a glimpse of his | was evidently preparing with avidity for the business whieh had brought 
Pope. | features, and see whether (for I profess my faith in physiognomy) it gave | him there. ‘ But perhaps you know him,” he said: “for be isa coun- 
Pizarro had now ascended the height from which all change must be | me encouragement to proceed. My reverie was, however, broken by | teyman of yours, and a tellow-tenant with yourself of the Last Garten, 
descent. He quickly felt the calamity of having nothing more to hope, | the object of it—* Kennst du mich?"* was the sudden interrogation of | and isso well known bere since bis sojourn ia Ems, (though that is not 
and having every thing to fear. Sudden and desperate dissensiors | this mineralogical amateur, which, without looking up, he uttered in a| long,) that to point him out would be superfluous.” | assured him I was 
broke out in the empire, which continued to put him in peril, and ha-| strong deep voice. [t seemed odd that he should have been aware of | not acquainted with any Englishman at the bath, and moreover was 
zard the extinction of his entire authority, at a period when he longed my presence, for I stood obliqnely in his rear, and he never ceased the | especthtiy desirous of seeing the man who divided my abode with me. 
only for rest. A still more formidable peril arose from the indignation | work on which be was engaged. My approach too had unintentionally |“ You will see enough of bim, theo, thisevening,” replied my informant, 
of his associate, Almagro, a man of great sagacity and bravery, but an | been as noiseless as the lizard’s. | if you have patience or motive to remain as long here as he does.’ 
unequal match for Pizarro in craft and self-command. Civil war com- * Kennst du mich?" he repeated, as in the surprise of being addressed | “Is he, then, so decided a gambler?” “A constant one at any rate ; 
menced, and the Indians saw with delight the rival lances couched, I hesitated to reply. “No, friend,” Lat length replied, * Limagine not:| though his career, L fear, will be a short one—yet, perhaps, the shorter 
whieh were te avenge them on their tyrants. Inthe decisive battle, in | lam perfectly a stranger bere, and know no one.” “ You do well,” be | the better.” “Is he then an unsuccessful speculator?”’ © Generally; 
which Almagro, incapacitated by illness, gave the command to Orgonez, | answered, * and it’s lucky for you! Many think they know me, but few | at first he had a run of luck, bat latterly the chances have gone against 
the troops ot Pizarro, commanded by his brotuer Heruando, totally de-| are quite right.” “ Are you connected with this silver mine?” Lin-| him. Last night he was successful; let us see whether he will break the 
feated those of the Marshal. Almagro, unable to sit upon his horse, was | quired; “perhaps you are the proprietor—if so, I should apologize for | bank to-night, as he hes just said to one of the dealers.” 
the unhappy spectator of the defeat from the side of the mountain, and | intruding on your property.” “Jam the owner of the mine,” he re 
flying to Cuzco, was taken prisoner, tried for treason, and strangled in| plied ; ‘ but you, or any man, are welcome to come here. I hinder no | that this feeling was increased by the few words which [had just beard. 
prison at the age of sixty-three. But there were other spectators of this | one’s cesires!"’ Neither the manner nor the tone of my acquaintance | | stationed myself, therefore, directly opposite Mr. R——, and attentively 
memorable engagement—the Indians, who crowded the hills, and as the | seemed peculiarly inviting, notwithstanding the profession w bich they | watched the fluctuations of the game which with all ite fallacies brought 
two armies advanced against each other, expressed their joy by wild) implied. I therefore simply seid, “ Curiosity only brought me here for @| euecess only to the table, its own shrine. He seemed well provided 
gestures acd shouts which rent the air. And at the close of the battle, | moment —I will not interrupt vou further.” “ Nothing impedes my! with the means of carrying on the war; and the atiention with which 
when the field was left silent, and covered with the fallen Spaniards, | work,’’ he answered; ‘a spectator more or less makes little diff rence.” | he pricked the game, showed him vot unobservant of the chances. At 
they poured down, like troops of wild beasts, to make havoc of the | I still lingered an instant in 9 of catching a glimpse of the counte-| grst, his stakes were not higher than those of the mustachioed gamblers 
corpses, and insult and mutilate the remnants of those whom they knew | nance of this zealous labourer, but his averted face remained still con- | 
’ | cealed “ Leben sie nobl,”’t | exclaimed, in giving him the common part: | 
| 
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If I before fell an interest ina person unknown it is easy to suppose 


a round him, who hezarded at the utmost a few louis on the event hye 
only as murderers and oppressors. A still deeper vengeance was at hand. | style of play lasted for some time. He seemed at length to be weary o 
oinends Pizarro iuad thead sent to Sesame with ; new instalment of | ing salutation, as I retired from the hut. ‘Und eie desglichen,”'} was! piaving oa ‘a system, though evidently a safe one, aed having backed 
treasure for the King. But the reports of the civil war had already | the reply, in atone which seeme:] more earnest than usually necompa- | yoir tolerably high, the result of which was not favourable, he suddenly 
reached the royal ear—the ambition of his family probably sharpened | nies the words. [turned away; but whilst the clinking of the hammer | changed his plau, doubled his stakes, and appeared resolved to contest 
the sense of royal justice—and it became politic to coerce the most was for amoment suspended, [ heard a hoarse laugh attest the gratifica | the fortune of the winning colour. At first the dusky hue los and the 
powerful and daring brother of a man, who might take the first advan- | tion which this surly being eaperienced in being left alone. ominous words, so indifferently uttered by the croupier—" rogue gagne 
tage of his situation to place himself on the throne of Peru. Hernando, 1 soon rejoined the carriage, which I found waiting for me; and T was) ¢¢ a couleur —seemed likely to ann! j'ate the piles of gold which R 
was ordered to stand bis trial at the demand of Diego de Alvarado, the | not sorry in the rapidity of the motion to ehange the course of My | so ostentationsly displayed; at Iasi a turn prevailed, and he assumed 
friend of the dead Almagro. His sentence was that of imprisonment. thoughts, which had become unpleasantly connected with the individual | fresh confidence: he won—only fora moment, then lost—losi—lost— 
He was removed from prison to prison, until at fength he was placed in | whom [ bad just seen. The sound of music and the strains of a well-| and finally was pennyless! Lcannot describe the high degree of interest 
which L took in the progress of the game, though without any stake - 
16 


the castle of La Mota de Medina, where he languished forgotten till the | known waltz, as [ passed the first inn, and saw that the cance was begun 
among the peasants, directed them soon into a different channel ; avd) gif In the course of it Thad moved round to the opposite side of 1 


year 1560. 
‘s part io it | was bebind him. 








Pizarro, now Marquis de las Cheacas, unmoved by the fate of his | when we stopped at the hotel de Russie [ had quite forgotton the slight) table, and at the conclusion of R 
brother, proceeded in a course of violence and haughtiness, which hour-! incident [have above narrated. [ was too late for the table d’hote din-| When the last card was turned whieh beggared him, I saw that the effect 
ly increased the hostility of his enemies and the disgust of bis friends. | ner, which in Germany generally occurs at one; so after performing that! was fatal, as Lheard him exclaim, “ It is all gone—all—may the devil 
Diego, the son of Almagro, was growing into reputation, and his sword necessary arrangement alone, 1 set forth to make a general reconnois- | himself confound both the fool who lost, and the knaves who won!” As 
already longed to avenge the blood of his father. A conspiracy was | s#nce of the place. I passed the wells, the promenade, and strolled om | this eballition was uttered in English, | was not surprised at its being 
formed in Lima amoug the partisans of Almagro, and the discontented | wards to the extremity of the baths, intending, if 1 saw anything suffi | said so loud,—such being the invariable custom of wandering Britons ; 
soldiers of the governor. Pizarro was in vain warnedof designs, which | ciently attractive, to establish myself in some quiet domicile, in opre: | bat when TE heard a few words spoken in English in reply, it stertled me, 
soon became obvious to every eye but his own. The conspirators, at | ference to remaining at an hotel. With this object in view, I was struc k | nud engaged my attention. “ Such luck may happen,” muttered a voice 
noonday, rushed into his house, foued him with but two of his friends and by the appearance ot a pretty white cottage, with green blinds. The! nearme. Tturned, and observed a tall figare in black, whom I could 
two pages, and killed all who were in the room; after along struggte, | jalousies were closed, and nobody answered to the repeated knocks 1) not fora moment doubt to ke him whom I had previously seen at the 
Pizarro, who had been brought to the ground by a thrust in the throat, | made at the door, which made me fancy it uninhabited, or the owner! silver-mine. His face was not entirely averted, and] saw a counte- 
and foend himself dying, asked only for a confessor. His only answer | absent. It looked, however, too full of promise to be given up lightly; | nance pale beyond humanity, witha dark eye, the fire of which was only 
was a pitcher of water violently flung in his face. He fell back and | andas I had been told that any house in the place might be had for MO-| repressed—not extinguished. The losing gamester remained for a lew 
died, closing his famous career at the age of sixty-five—a course of the | ney, [resolved to explore it. Trying the latch therefore, and finding | minutes absorbed apparently in the late sudden reverse of his fortunes, 
most memorable fortune, sustained by the most beroic daring, the most | that it yielded, i entered. I first knocked at the door of an apartment! while the game continued as though the otter rain of a fellow creature 
dexterous sagacity, and the most persevering determination; bat de-| but obtained no answer, so I mounted the staircase, Imrgining, os I pro- | were either too frequent or too indifferent an occarrence to aliract any 

raded by the most unhesitating fraud, and stained by the most remorse- ceeded, that I heard the sound of voices. Nor was! deceived. Here 1 | attention. On the second repetition of the words, “ Faites votre jeu, 
- cruelty. In the age of paganism, Pizarro would have been ranked knocked again, and was des red toenter; and when I opened the door, 1) Messieurs!” the Eaglishman started, asa Frevehman behind him sudden- 
among the immortals as a hero. In the middle ages, he might have been | Was amused by the sight w hich greeted me. In the centre of a spacious 


? ly tapped him on the shoulder. ~“ Pardon, Monsieurs! si vous ne jovez 
characterised as possessed by a fiend. In our more sober time, we can | salon was placed a small dining-table, on which was a large china dish | has, je voudrais bien profiter de l'occasion.” R—— rose rye! 
t 


only lament the perversion of noble powers, and still nobler opportu- | heaped with the finest peaches ; beside them rose in graceful proportion | muttering some words which I only imperfectly heard, thoagh L coug 
nities, the waste of genius and valour in the service of rapacity and | (wo long-shanked, bell-mouthed green glasses, the rims of which were | (heir meaning from what followed. “I would to God L knew where to 
crime. j richly gilt in flowers and festoons; and to show that these goblets were | oe1 an hundred louis!” such sounded the half pronounced wish. As he 
The volume which has led us to these notices of the early exploits of not usclessly there, a bottle of Johannisberg (not the Dest, but the real spoke, the stranger in black, who bad been intent on his gome, cought 
discovery, is the Spanish History of Quintana; for the translation of Schiloss) half expended, and ow it the dete 1757, forme d the sine pete eye, and said in low voice be Prglish, “The means sre not diffi. 
which, the public are indebted to Mrs. Hodson a lady well known to | % the entertainment Seated at the table, and intent un doing justice to eo.” “ De you spenk io me, sir?” said R——, offended at the inter- 
literature as Miss Holford, author of “ Wallace,” and other very spirited the golden juice of the Rhine, (for I heard the glasses ring simultaneous: | ruption and the reply to his soliloquy. os Who else should I speak to - 

and graceful performances. It must be almost superfluous to speak of ly on the board as I entered,) were installed two personages. Ons wasn | have you won money, or do you want it 1—I can help you either way 
the translation by such a pen, as being intelligent, animated, and accu- man of ordinary mien, with little remarkable in his appearance; the = 4 eambler, like a drow ning man, « ill catch at a straw; though evident- 
rate; the Spanish idiom is purified, without being altogether extinguish. | deserves a more particular deseription. He was a stout-built, elderly ly by nature inclined to reject assistance so suddenly proffered, the de- 
ed: the narrative is conducted with the ease of aun English writer; and | 2% 0°: #8 Falstaff says, in epeoking of himself, ” goodly. portly man, mon of play overcame this latter feeling, he anew ered: “ Will you give 
the translator is entitied to all the gratification of knowing that she bas |! faith, about fifty, or, by'’r Lady, inclioing to threescore,” with sufficient me a pron of thie? “ Ves “At once ? “No. The means are 
added to our literary treasures a volume which singularly combines the| amplitude of stomach to denote him one of those who neglected not the | not here “ When can I bave them? * To-night, at midnight, Iwill 
- [ ed with fact: 4 while % sural el Ae, eochenes le. | er ature-comforts of earth. His eyes shone with a merry twinkle, and ® be with you.” “ Were you the foul fend you would be welcome! To- 
oe ah eoantiiat sheenite ions Ae pow 5. Meneene ‘ iellichélon send lively joyous expression irradiated his whole countenance from the cor- morrow then I shall have my rev enge ” is colloquy parsed so quiet- 
bearing a sudden and important influence in European affairs, gives us ners of his expansive mouth to the extremity of bis rubicund nose, which | ty, that hed I not been so en ee near, it must have been lost upon 
examples of energy and intrepidity, vigour of eaterprise and force of might serve as the Pharos to the port of Beeches which omiled beneath. | me. When over, the ee a black dleappeared from the crowd, and 
§) 7’ | Here in the glow of the evening, were these two worthies sented; the p also by the door, which led towords the Lowt-Garten.. li was my 





character, that elevate the standard of the buman mind. 


| elder of whom it was evident wasthe host, for his ait was notto be mie. wich to bave spoken with him, fora strong motive influenced me. he 
7 7 Tom 7 TEN [ h Gawt taken, as with out-stretched limbs and a look of gratified pride, he leaned paced rapidly onwards, and had entered the house and shot ly Pp 
THE LUST-GARTE! —( ugh Gawtan.) himself back, “taking his ease in his inn,” and enjoying the combined jn his apartment before { could overtake him. As 1 loitfered inf s- 


“Eid ei! er denkt’s den Menschen nackzuahmen. 
Geh er nur g’rad’, in Teufels Namen !” 
Faust von Gothe. 


luxuries of conversation, wine, and a delicious evening. sage LT could plainty bear his foot-steps, as I measured the narrow limits 
AsI entered, I half imagined I was wrong in taking this abode for ® of his lodging. “1 did not venture to intrude, for reflection bad given me 

pr ag oath | caravansarai, but the sight of the words “ Tag. 24.” in gold letters over time to remember, that I bad nothing to propose to him except my fears 
Hal ha! your worship thinks you Dosil’e - . | the door again re-assured me; the apswerto my question put it owt of for the object he apparently had in view; and this was not likely to be 
Wah men, Go straight on, in the coon Oe Tra siletiien | doubt. “May I ask if thishouse, or any part of it, isto let?” “Frob- welfreceived. 1 mounted, therefore, to my own chamber, and sought 

It wasa fine bright afternoon, in the month ia 5 tm “ hen the car. | lich, mein Herr," answered be of the merry countenance, completing ) by reading to dispel the excitement which had been produced by the oc- 

: . ‘hadh ad C ' , “agen Acoated —_ the om Gocen a} the operation of filling up. which he wasio the act of performing as I | currences of theevening. My thoughts, however, wandered, and I soon 
riage which I had hired at Coblen swoans nowy eeu ‘ £ ent | spoke. Garten of Ems, the prettiest house in all the place, and 1 am | retreated to my bed-room, resolving to banish my thonghts in sleep. 
which leads from Ebrenbritstein to Ems, aiter passing the barrier which | the owner of it. My name is Friedrich Heidenhaue—keep the Sleiner-| Wio ever did so suceessfally? [at least was not an instance. The 
admits us into at woe of Nassau. J had leisure, in doing ad 4 ad- | nen Haus, close to the great wells, opposite the Promenade ; have wells! night was hot, and though the jalousies were down, the windows were 
mire the extreme rm . the scenery as we gradually ieee sed the | or baths, in my own house, where you may either drink or swim—the | onen, and admitted the cool breeze which rose from the silent ripple of 
most beautiful of : = Baths in Germany The lofty - Is on every | first for nothing, the last for @ trifle.” the river benesth. Sly bed-room. as weil as the salon which { occupied 
side, covered wit J fo age of the richest description, and the gentler While pronouncing this evlogium, my friend arose and proceeded was built on « level with the garden, which rose a natural terrace ahove 
slopes not yet entirely divested of the yellow livery of Ceres, gave an jtoshow me all the capebilities of his mansion, which be led me all | the ground-floor ef the house, and the escent from below wes by a fight 
air of greater loxuriance thea I had observed in the Seasons of I = through; theninto the gerden, and finally he propesed the cellar, espe- | of steps. In vain I courted the dull god; not Henry of Lancaster turned 
sia: and the change, which was apparent as! proceeded, was manifestly tiating all the while oo every thing around us with great volubility. His | oftener on his uneasy couch than [ oo mine, while the impassive feature 
an improvement. Our pace was slow, anc I got out of the carriage in waters, be said, were good for every thing, and cured every complaint; | of the croopier, the changeful countenances of the players, and all the 


order more fully to enjoy the scene, uninterrupted by the frequent jolts utehiities of Gs et noir still fitted before my eves, and weeried me 
which the inequalities and steepness of the way o« casioned. At a sud-i f Bs 
past expression. 


den turn of the road. I w as struck by observing a precipitous cleft of ; 
dark gray granite, rising from a soil which bore little signs of cullivation, Perhaps these ideas were partly kept in action by the continued tread 





* It ie only a silver-mise, * Do you know me? 
t Fare you well |) And you also. 


§ Willingly, sir. 
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; the basement, whiet L could still distiortly heer. 
p Bon anon sere Vantn comet and {| could hear the door of his room 
galocked, and presently # foot ascending the steps into the garden. OF 





j wes lees iaclined to sleep now than ever; aed with a feverish | fanaticism ; there, violence; elsewhere treachery and 
courte, - 


| 


of anticipation | raised myself in my bed, and waited for some 
farther event, which 1 felt could not be remote. Alter a few minutes, 
during which no sound escaped me, I heard the chimes of midnight from 





\ 


the beliry of the Char Hans ; and though fam positive that no lateh was espectation, which such a signal did not revive. 


lifted for admittance, or the noise of an ascending step heard, to gain 


t scarcely had the echo died away of the last | could only held out to the country, a prospect of blood ; 
access tothe garden, nee a rae which | well remembered, accost-| dent that despotism must be resorted to, by men without talent. and una- 
by name, and claiming the merit due to pune- | ble to use the resources of a representative government. 
ing the ——_* as saneual in fact as in appearance, you are wel-| sis, inaction would have been death; and a generous feeling o 
y returned the | tion sprung up, spontaneously, in the bosom of every cilizen. 
stranger, and I heard the peculiaz chink of metal, as if a heavy bag were | tions were made on all sides to 


dissonant note, when 


ity. . 
pen answered R——. 1“ Let this then by my answer, 
” 
kor shakes. “And on what terms am I to be supplied 
tho eupeatent : “ what security do you require of me, who am @ stranger | 
—what interest do you demand?" “ On! a personal security “ ill an- } 


rea stranger to me; and for interest—I | vain did they besitate to have recourse to arbitrary measures ; in vain did 
ewer my purpose, though you & S I prefer a) they affect confidence amid the fears and terrors which devoured them ; 


am no usurer—a per centage in coin is hardly an equivalent. 


casncest, whee sword had branded with disgrace the French name ; 
the seventh—a Mangin. 


everywhere, bad faith, and a batred of our institutions. Acts soon } : t 
ed the men—every aristucratic passion was in ferment: there wasnodor- M. Labey de Pompicres was in the chair. 


asked | civilization, and the borror of freedom and national advancement, | 


and, who had assembled in consequence of bearing that the deputies intended 
}to meet, were surrounded by two detachments of cavalry, and cut to 


“ Buch was the composition of this ministry. Here was hypocrisy end pieces. 


servility; and) 


“ Whai was passing meanwhile at M. Perier’s hotel?’ The deputies 


siamp-| had assembled there in greater numbers than on the preceding day, and 


From the very commence- 


mant resentment, which was not fanned anew into a blaze—no foolisa | ment of the debate they bad been divided into two parties, one of which 


‘What was to be huped or feared from such a state of things? 


which formed the life springs of the cabinet of the Sth of August. 
Alarmed by the cries of indignation which assailed them on all sides, in 


defended the dissolution, proposed to maintain the royal authority of 

It Charles A., urged the necessity of not going beyond the limits of the 
for it was evi- | law, and proposed confiuing themselves to the obtaining of a repeal of 
| the ordinances by means of respectful remonstrances supported by the 

In such # cri- | manifestation of public opinion. ‘The other party maintained, that the 
f emvla-| quality of deputy was not destroyed by the ordinance of dissolution; 
Prepara- | that, moreover, Charlies X., by violating the charter in each of his ordi- 
combat to the death this contempt for | nances, had forfeited bis right to dissolve the chamber, and that from this 
very circumstance tbe deputies remaived invested with the full powers 

given to them by their constituents; thet it was absurd to invoke the law 
in favour of a power which had just set it at defiance; and that when the 
liberty or slevery of the nation—tbe existence of a representative govern- 
ment, or the tyranny of a single man—formed the point at issue, the safe- 


voluntary return for the favours of a friend, where the end corresponds ) in vain did they protest that the nation had nothing to fear: the people | ty of the commonwealth resided solely in the success of an open resist- 





with the intention.” “LT care not what the terms are,” exclaimed R 


,| knew that the public ferling against these ministers was but too well | 


“90 as L secure the money ; at the most,” he added, “1 cannot be more | founded, and prepared on all sides to detend iheir threatened liberties. | 


“ Step this way,” 


utterly a beggar than | am at the present. | listened; 


stranger, “and the terms of our compact shall be ratified.”’ 
but their voices were oo longer audible. 


; indow 
conversation was lost, I rose cautiously, and moved to the win , 
ja through the opening of the blind, I discovered the two figures at | 
the extremity of the garden. The moon cast a fitful ray over the spot, 
and I perceived that the Englishmac knelt, while the other was appa- 


rently repeating a formula and sign—the purport of which binding him | shows the conduct and feelings of Casimir Perier upon this momentous | the in 


to the observance of some oath, was rendered unintelligible at tbat dis- 
tance. On asudden a vague idea entered my mind, of anature too hor- 
rible to give atterance to, and simultaneous with that thought, the dark 
figure turned towards ine, and | felt the withering glance of bis eye, as if : 
evidently detecting my presence, and triumpbing in the success of his | 
undertaking. felt an undefinable sensation of dread overpower me; I 
strove to speak, bat failed in the endeavour—my senses seemed bewil- 
dered—ail consciousness abandoned me ; and when LT again returned to 
recollection, I found myself gazing on the placid course of the Lahn, | 
on which the moonlight shed its faintest beams, with no sign before me | 
or around, of the scene which had possessed every sense. 

On the following morning a letter was brought to me from the Post- 
Office, giving me intelligence of a most dear friend lying dangerously | 
il, at Frankfort, which induced me to depart immediately by the mail, | 
though no motive of pleasure could have withdrawn me from Ems at 
such a moment. Unawillingly and yet anxiously, I set out, and 
found that the state of my friend's health had not been exaggerated. Ut 
required much care and attention to recover him from the eftects of a vio- 
lent fever. A week elapsed before he was sufficiently restored to take 
any interest in passing events. The first thing I spoke of to him was the 
odd affair which had lately occupied me. A day or two afterwards I) 
was sitting by bis bedside reading the “ Frankfurter Nachricht,” when the 
tollowing paragraph met my eye :— 


| 


“ Ems, September, —, 18—. 

“ An occurrence of a remarkable nature has just happened here. An 
Englishman, whose visits to the Redoute have been very frequent, has 
lately disappeared, Immense sums of money have it seems been trans- 
ferred by him to the rouge et noir table, but a discovery bas been made 
since his departure, that a large amount of base coin has been found 
among the recent acquisitions. Suspicion points to the Englishman, in 
whose apprehension the officers of justice are actively engaged. 

“ Since writing the above, intelligence has been received of the Eng- 
lishman, but we regret to add that be is dead. His body was discovered | 
in a lonely hat, near anabandoned silver-mine, about half a mile (sternde) | 
from hence. A deep wound on the left side was the cause of his death, | 
evidently inflicted by a large hunting-knife, smeared with blood, whieh 
lay beside him. It is impossible to conjecture whether murder or self- 
destruction bas been the cause of bis death.” 














My heart sickened withio me asl remembered the scene in the Lust: 


Garten. D.L. 


—~—>_ 


taxes, diverging rays rapidly darted forth in every direction. ‘The press, | 


I waited anxiously for a mi- | fully sensible of its high mission, waged a constant war against the mea- | leret 
nute, which seemed of ten times its ordinary duration; and finding that) sures of government; it excited the fear of coups-de' état, and filled each | taining 


individual with the anticipation of a danger near at hand. In short, eve- 
ry citizen in France, who had a heart to feel for his country, made pre- | 


parations for a determined resistance.” jt 


The following account of the beginning of the revolution of 18309, | 
occasion. Ht needs uo comment. 

“ The struggle between the people and the king's troops commenced 
on the evening of Tuesday the 27th of July, and assumed the character 
of a regular insurrection. But what occurred on this day, was only a 
prelude to something more serious on the following days. It consisted 
only in two or three charges made by the gendarmerie, and the disper- 


| sion of some groups of young men and artisans, assembied in the Rue St. 


Honore, the Place Vendome, and the neighbourhood of the Palais 
Boe '*..* * 

* The first member of the Chamber of Deputies, who at the commence- 
ment of the struggle came forward and placed his bead in jeopardy, was 
the Count Alexandre de Laborde. At that period the insurrection pre- | 
sented nothing but the probability of defeat and the prospect of a scaf- | 
fold. Evenon Monday the 26th, this courageous deputy took the chair | 
at a meeting of the journalists, where the question of the protest and that 
of opposing resistance to the ordinances were publicly discussed and de- | 
termined upon. There is not one of my former colleagues who does not | 
recall with admiration to bis mind the reply which M. de Laborde made 
to a deputation from the law school, charged to insist upon the necessity 


| of resorting to arms. ‘Gentlemen,’ said he, ‘ you are perfectly right. Our 


country does not now call for vain declamation ; a unanimous, strong, | 
and powerful action can elone save our liberties. ‘Tell your comrades, 
that you found us animated with the same sentiments as yourselves, rea- 
dy to fulfil the same duties end run the same risks. Go, gentlemen, and | 
assemble in greater numbers this evening at ten o'clock; we will then 
make known to you what we have determined upon.’ 
* At the termination of this meeting of the journalists, in which each | 
individual pledged his honour to use all the means in his power to pro- | 
voke resistance, and render the insurrection general, M. de Laborde call- 
ed at his own bouse a meeting of the deputies then at Paris, aud fixed | 
the hour at seven. At eight only a few members had answered the call ; 
and among the number were Messrs. Bavoux, Daunou, Vassal, Mars- 
chal, De Schonen, Lefevre, Bernard, and Villemain. Hurried on by 
events, and perhaps tired of waiting aay longer for his absent colleagues, 
M. de Laborde opened the debate. Having stated the general feeling, 
and related what had occurred at the meeting of the journalists, be } 
showed the necessity of an energetic declaration in reply to the ordi- | 
nances, and strongly urged that it should be drawn up in the name of the | 
Chamber of Deputies, by the members there present. M. Bavoux was | 


| of opinion that the deputies then in town should constitute themselves a | 


ance, 


“ The former of these opinions had M. Dupin for its champion; the 


said the | From the nucleous of ihe association: forthed to refuse the payment of | second was advocated by M. Mauguin, who was supported by Messrs. 


De Laborde, De Puyraveau, Berard, Labey de Pompiéres, Persil, Mil- 
leret, Bertin de Vaus, and Viilemain; the two latter, however, main- 
that Charles X. must not be confounded with his ministers, or 
included with them in one common sentence of reprobation. Messrs. 
Sebestiani and Casimir Perier ranged themselves under the banner of M. 
Jupin.” 
When the ordinances appeared, Lafayette was absent from Paris, but 
stant the news reached him, he set out for the metropolis. On 
the 29th he incurred considerable danger, which M. Sarrans thus de- 
scribes :— 

“The battle had recommenced at break of day, and as Lafayette was 
returning to his hotel, he was exposed to the fire of the royalist detach- 
ment, who had taken possession of the Madeline, and fired indiscrimi- 
nately at everybody attempting to pass. The General, however, es- 
caped this danger, and, taking advantage of a retrograde movement, got 
to M. Lafitte’s, accompanied by his grandson, Jules de Lasterie, M. Au- 


| dry de Puyraveau. Colonel Carbonel, and Captain, now Colonel, Poque. 


Cannon and musketry roared through the streets contiguous to the one 
through which Lafayette was walking. It was an affecting sight to be- 
hold the people recognize, with transport, the noble old veteran; but 
they uttered only, in an under voiee, ‘ Vive Lafayette!’ lest they should 
betray him to the king’s soldiers, and bastily opened their shops in order 
that the barricades might form no impediment to his passage. It was 
thus that, amid a thousand dangers and a thousand proofs of popular soli- 
citude, the General arrived at M. Lafitte’s, whither several of his col- 
leagues were likewise hastening, and where he found several deputations 
of brave citizens, waiting to escort him to the Hotel de Ville, which had 
just been carried, and was then occupied by the patriots.” 

The following is extremely interesting :— 

“ Whilst the military chiefs were taking measures to consolidate the 
victory obtained by the people without their aid, and the municipal com- 
inittee and the commissioners in charge of the different departments of 
public service, were preparing to put the machinery of government 


| again into motion, and whilst a fraction of the chamber of deputies as- 


sembled at Lafitte’s was discussing the new order of things, a deputation, 
composed of Messrs. D’Argout, Semonville, and Vitrolles, arrived at the 
Hotel de Ville, to treat in the name of Charles X., and announce to the 
committee the repeal of the ordinances, together with the appointment 
of a new ministry, of which Messrs. Périer and Gérard were to be mem- 
bers. ‘These envoys were brought before the municipal committee, and 
Lafayette was immediately sent for. The answer to their proposals was 
not delayed; the people had fought to the cry of ‘Down with the Bour- 


| bons!’ and it was now too late—the Bourbons bad ceased to reign. 


This was formally declared to the king’s envoys by Messrs. Lafayette, 
Audry de Puyraveau, and Mauguin, in the presence of M. Perier, who 
remained silent. The envoys were about to withdraw, when M. de 
Sémonville having addressed himself to Lafayette, the latter asked him 
whether the Bourbons bad assumed the tricolour cockade; and upon his 


national sssembly. The venerable M. Daunou spoke with noble warmth | Teplying, that this was a serious affair, Lafayette said, that if they dis- 
| of the duties which the attempis of oppressive power had rendered in- | liked it, there was no need of their doing it, for it was too late, and all 
| cumbent upon the representatives of the nation. He said that the dun-| WS at an end that related to them. 10 

| ger with which the performance of such duties might be attended, ren- “ Next day M. de Sussy, bearer of a letter containing a repeal of the or- 


THE FRENCH REVOLUTION OF 1830. 
From M. Sarrans’ ‘' Lafayette,” S:c.—[ Continued. } 


The following anecdotes are truly characteristic. They relate to the | dered them only more sacred and more imperative ; that, as the liberty 


period of Napoleon's return from Elba :— 


return of the Emperor, Lafayette took no share in public affairs. His | 
attitude was one of perpetual protest against the violation of the princi- | 
ples he supported. But when the Congress of Vienna declared Bona. | 


dinances, from M. de Montemart, the new minister of Charles X., found 


of the tribune was violated, an appeal to the people was the only means of | Lafayette surrounded by his officers and a crowd of citizens. ‘We need 
“ During these events, as during the first restoration and the subsequent | safety left, and they must not hesitate to use it, or they would be disho-| ®t put ourselves to any inconvenience,’ said the General; ‘Iam here 


noured, and Letray their publie trust. M. de Schonen spoke in the same | 
strain; he observed that the moment was decisive, that the liberties of 
the country were at stake, that the duty of the deputies was very clearly | 


among my friends, from whom I have no secrets;’ and, opening the 


| packet, he read aloud the contents. ‘ Well,’ said he to the people, ‘ what 


answer shall we give ?’—‘ No more treaties,’ was the cry all around. 


parte an outlaw, and the coalition of European powers was again array- | marked out, that on such an oecasion all selfish feeling must cease, and, | ‘ You have your answer,’ said Lafayette, ‘ it is tvo late.’ 


ed against France for the avowed purpose of seating Louis XVIII. by | 
force of arms a second time upon the throne Le had been compelled to | 
vacate, Lafayette emerged from his retirement. On this occasion, being | 


if necessary a call be made toarms. Such were the unanimous opinions | 
at this meeting, and M. Villemain had, I believe, just been requested to | 
embody them in the form of a protest, when M. Perier was announced. 


‘Some time after, a patriot who went with a flag of truce to the regi- 
ments protecting the court, returned to suy that the commander of the 
royalist forces at the bridge of St. Cloud complained that there had been 


invited by *rince Joseph, in the name of freedom and his country to come | He had heard the last words of M. de Schonen, mentioning a call to arms, | "° explanation since the repeal of the ordinances, and demanded a cate- 


and examine the surctics given to the nation, and thereby io foreign awe. he 
replied, that such an appeal during such a crisis admitted of no hesitation ; 
but that he brought with him a large stock of incredulity, in compensation of | 
his too great confidence in the year eight. * * * 
“In the secret committee which sat the same evening, Lucien Bona- | 
parte, the Emperor's Commissary, having made an allusion to the levity 
of the French character, Lafayette rose, and, in the most imposing and 





| national assembly. 


and his countenance expressed the most intense anxiety. ‘Gentlemen,’ | 
he exclaimed, ‘ what frenzy has seized you, 


and what are you going to | 
do? Have you reflected upon it? 


You are constituting yourselves a | 
A call to arms indeed !’ 


“T have motives of resentment against M. Perier, too well founded | Parisian populace, I will give it with candour. 


| not to render it a point of duty in me, as a historian, to div 
of the feelings to which such recollections naturally lead. 1 shall. there- | 


est my mind | possible, and the royal family have ceased to reign. 


gorical answer; upon which Lafayette immediately sent the following 
note:— 

“* Being called upon for an explicit answer respecting the royal fami- 
ly, since their last aggression against public liberty and the victory of the 
All conciliation is im- 
LaFayette.’ 

“ Finding their proposals rejected by the people at the Hotel de 


dignified tone, spoke as follows:—' Il is a cslumnious assertion, which | fore, not record the words he used in opposition to the noble decision of | Ville, the envoys of Charles X. hoped to obtain a more favourable recep- 
has just been made. How can any one dare to accuse the nativn of le- 


| his collengues, but merely give a summary of his opinion. According to 


tion at M. Lafitte’s. On the 9th,” at ten o’clock at night, M. d’Argout 


vity with regard to the Emperor Napoleon? Did it not follow him over | him, the chamber had been legally dissolved; the ordinances were no- applied to the deputies there assembled, and declared that he came in the 
the sands of Egypt, and into the deserts of Russia, to fifty fields of battle, 


in his disasters as well as in his victories; and is it not for having so fol 
lowed him, that we have now to deplore the loss of three millions of 
Frenchmen?’ These few words made a profound impression upon the 
assembly, and Lucien himself respectfully bowed his head before the ve- 
teran apostle ofliberty. “ * * 

© The British ambassador having expressed doubts of the legality of a 
Chamber of Deputies convoked by Bonaparte, ‘1 am surprised,’ Lafay- 
ette answered, ‘that a statesman of your nation should not see that the 
powers of a national assembly are derived, rather from those who elect 
its members, than from him by whom it is convoked. And as we are 
upon that topic, my lord, I must beg of you to recollect, that during the 
revolution of your own country, which 1, as well as you and your coun- 
trymen, must term glorious, the situation of the army of James II. was 
somewhat different {rom the French army, in its reiation to Louis X VIM. 
James had, himself, formed it, had fought at its head, and it owed him 
gratitude; but this did not prevent the troops composing it, together with 
the king's favourite, your great Marlborough, from deserting him in the 
night, not to place themselves under the national flag, but to join a fo- 
reign army, a foreign prince, and fight under a foreign banner.’ 

“ The same ambassador haviog applied to Lafayette, informing him 
that there would be no peace, unless Bonaparte were delivered up to the 
alties; he said, ‘1am surprised, my lord, that to make so base a proposal 
— French people, you should have applied by choice to a prisoner of 


following rapid sketch of the persons comprising the Polignac ad- 


Bovivisiraion isa spirited outline. 


“ Nevertheless, at this dangerous period, the nation assumed an impo- 


sing attitude, and faced with courage and indignation the impious faction, | 


into whose hands its destinies were thrown. On all sides was heard 
the ery of anathema against the reviving generation of court minions, 
mistresses and flatterers, which absorbed the royal confidence. 


“ Public opinion then examined the individual claims of the new minis- | 


ters, and found each of them foul with that political leprosy which, du- 
ring three centuries, bad aMicted France. And who, in effect, were these 
ministers? The frst wase Roman prince [Polignac], filled with ultra. 
montane maxims, and whore unhappy destiny it seemed to be, to live 
and die in the practice of plots and conspiracies. The second was he of | 
the categories of blood (Labourdonnaye}; the third that debonair pre- | 
fect | Chabrol], who, perceiving the guillotine in its progress of political | 
murder along the fertile banks of the Rhone, declared, that the errors of | 
governments should alweys be buried in the bowels of the earth. The 
fourth was the spoiled child of the congregation of Jesuits [Montbel] } 
and his want of talent had become proverbial; the fifth [ Courvoisier }, } 
the promoter of the prevostal courts; the siztb ( Bourmont}, a traitor, 5 | 


| against any measure, other tha 


| hour the next dey. 


| thing more than the exercise of a power granted by the charter, and, 
| Since the publication of the Moniteur containing them, there really existed 
| no deputies. But supposing the right of Charles X. weve open to dispute, 
| which he by no means admitted—he asked who was to jndge between | 
| the government and the people. Atall events, the chamber ought not 
| take the lead in passing events; and to excite insurrection would be an 
|actof madness. ‘That it was impossible the king would refuse to recall 
the ordinances, and it was in this sense that the declaration should be 
drawn up,—if indeed, a declaration were persisted in, to which however, 
he did not assent. As for the confidence gentlemen seemed to have in 
public opinion, he by no means took the same view of the case. Accus- 
tomed to express itself in a legal form, that opinion would not be inclined | 
to arm itself with brute force; but if even it dared to do so, it would be 
overcome and annthilated;—witness whet occurred in 1820, 1821, and 
1827—witness like wise all the conspiracies hatched during the last fifteen 
years, and strangled in their birth. In fine, M. Perier thought it would 
be but wise and patriotic in the deputies to wait for events, and regulate 
their conduct by circumstances. 

“ During this debate, Messrs. de Laborde, Villemain, and De Scho- | 
nen, had joined the journalists, who had received an accession to their 
assembly in a great number of the electors of Paris. These three depu- 
ties had fouad all parties animated with the most ardent patriotism, and 
more than ever determined to oppose a strenuous resistance to the acts 
of the government. M. de Laborde, still under the excitement of the 
impression he had just received, told his colleagues in the most energetic 
terms that a longer hesitation on their parts would prove fatal to freedom 
| that the victory of the people depended upon the co-cperation of the 
deputies with those citizens who had first come forward, and that the 
| former then present ought forth with to join the journalists. This opi- 
| nion was combated by M. Peri+-, ho adduced his former arguments 

he n such as tended to bring Charles X. into 
pairing, however, of persuading the deputies to 
had recourse to other means, in which he was suc- 
ul. He observed that it would be preeipitate and improper to Come 
to a decision of that nature without consulting all the deputies then at 
Paris, and he rp tor to assemble them at kis own house at an early 
n fact, summonses were sent by M. Perier to seve-| 
ral members of the chamber. But, from the irritation displayed b the 
multitade, which went on increasin and the hostil > Md 1] 
by the citizens in the course of the ‘ h dhe following exarel  M. 
Perier deemed it } C mth — ae eons morning, 0 
prucent to conntermand his invitations.” 

It heprened, however, that the deputies agreed among themselves to | 
meet at Perier s the nest day, at two o'clock. M. Sarrens thus describes 
the meeting, which had been preceded by 8 scene of ¢ arnrge and blood 
shed in the Rue Neuve du Luxrembourg, where a number of young men, | 


' 


a better course. Des 
adopt bis opinion, he 
cessful 


name of the king, his master, to announce the repeal of the ordinances, 
and the formation of a ministry composed of men agreeable to the coun- 
| try ; that things were then in the same state as prior to the violation of 
the charter, and Charles X. had no doubt that the national representa- 
tives would interpose their mediation to bring the nation again under 
his authority. But M. Lafitte’s answer was as peremptory as that of M. 
Lafayette at the Hotel de Ville. ‘War has decided the question,’ said 
he to M. d’Argout; ‘ Charles X. is no longer King of France.’ M. d’Ar- 
gout withdrew, after having ir vain urged the inviolability with which, 


according to his view, the constitution still surrounded the king’s person. 


A few minutes after, M. Forbin-Janson came. and stated that his bro- 
ther-in-law, the Duke de Montemart claimed a safe-conduct, in order 
that he might come to the meeting of the deputies. This was allowed, 
and M. Lafitte alune charged to discuss the overtures {o be made by this 


new prime minister of Charles X.; but M. de Montemart did not make his 
appearance.” 


* Quere the 29th, 
i 


VISIT TO THE EDYSTONE LIGHTHOUSE. 
I had read Smeaton’s account of the Edystone, and the difficulties and 
ngers he encountered while superintending its construction, and I felt 
ardent desire to visit a spot where the genius and indefatigable zeal of 
a great man so happily combined at once to bestow a valuable blessing 
on posterity, and leave a lasting monument of his own fame. I arrived 
at Plymouth early in August, a season in which a tranquil sea may be ex- 
pected: yet the weather had been for some time boisterous, and I was 
fearful of success in attempting an excursion to the Edystone 

The position of the rock, exposed as it is to the unbroken swell of the 
Atlantic, renders itextremely difficult to land at the honse; and a tra- 
veller who is intent on visiting this solitary abode, may perform many 
unsuccessful voyages, even when the weather is most serene; for the 
swell at the lighthouse is frequentiy an ondalation proceeding from 
causes not apparent on the spot, and often depends more on the winds 
that may chance to prevail at a distance in the channel, or even in the 
Atlantic, than on the state of the weather near shore 


da 
an 


It may appear 


| strange ‘o a person who has never been at sea, that there should ever be 


rough water without wind; but the fact is, that in the acean: or any 
open sea, the undulation produced hy a distant gale extends far beyond 
the region of the wind that causes it; and it frequently happens that a 
gale is preceded by a heavy swell for twenty four hours or more. Thus 
it is that the fineness of the weather in the neighbourhood of Plymouth is 
often no criterioo by which the tranquillity of the sea at the Edystone 
can be ascertained. F 


It is neeessary, in visiting the lighthouse, to be conducted by persons 
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who are well acquainted with the rocks and the precautions to be used | 


on landing. 

The boats employed about the harbours of Plymouth are badly caleu- 
lated for anything beyond the limited service for which they are des- 
tined ; and as it would not have been agreeable to have proceeded so far 
to sea ina small open boat, | took the opportunity of going out bythe } 
Edystone Tender, a sloop of thirty tons, kept for the service of the light- 
house, with orders to supply the ismates with fresh provisions. at least 
twice a week, whenever the weather is suffciently fice to allow a boat 
to land. This service is, however, chiefly confined to the summer 
months; and such is, at times, the difficully of access (o the house, that, 
an the wiater of 1828, thirteen weeks elapsed vy “hout a single Opportu- 
nity of communicating with the light-keepers 

left Catwater at seven o'clock, on a morniag by no means promising 
for such an excursion; and though oar little vessel appeared to sail tole- 
rably well, it was afternoon before we bad a distinct view of the light- 
house. The gentle breeze, though contrary to our course, would long 
before have brought us to the object of my curiosity, but for a long 
ground-sweill, that rolled towards shore, not like the ruffled surface of a 
narrow channel, but the lengthened undalation of an ocean. As we 
proceeded slowly onwards by short tacks, the sea opposing the bows, 
and the rolling of the vessel shaking the little wind there was out of ber 
sails, | thought of Smeaton, and the many tedious foyages he performed, 
when carrying on a work for which his name will ever be illustrious in 
the annals of science philanthropy, and courage ; and if one day seemed 
tiresome to a traveller whose only interest was to gaze at (he production 
of so great a genius, how much more tedious must have appeared the 
many weeks, and even months, lost by its founder in his protracted, aad 
often fruitless excursions to the then houseless rock. It was past four 
when we arrived within half a mile of the rocks, and the swell had abated 
to a degree | could not have imagined possible in so short a time. It was 
nearly flood, and the long chain of rocks which forms the principal reef 
was all above water. On the highest rock, at some distance from this 
chain, stands the house, and beyond it a smaller reef, with a conical de- 
tached rock between them. Smeatun's description of the spot had in- 
deed aelighted me; but the Edystone must be seen before one can fully 
feel the merit of its founder. The distaat land was obscured by heavy 
rain, and the sharp blue line of the horizon everywhere defined and void 
of objects, save where the lighthouse rose, in solemn majesty, from the 
very surface of the sea. On a rock scarcely larger than its base, and en- 
tirely covered at high-water, with eleven miles of sea between it and the 
nearest land, exposed to all the fury of Atlantic seas, yet firm as its rocky 
foundation, in proud defiance of its powerful assailant, stands the grace- 
ful building! Painting may represent the scene in part, but what art can 
portray the wide expanse that everywhere surrounds the spectator ? 

The tide had now turned favourable to our course, and we rapidly ad- 
vanced towards the house. When within two hundred yards the boat 
was brought alongside, and the casks of water and provisions being put 
into it, we rowed off. 

The light-keepers had for some time perceived our approach, and, be- 
fore we arrived, the crane was in readiness to hoist the casks to the store- 
room on the second floor ; the door was opened, and the steps put down 
tothe highest.poiat of the rock. One of the men descended with a short 
ladder to enable us to ascend the vertical face of the rock beneath—a 
height of about eight feet from the water 

We proceeded to the channel at the back or land side of the rock. 
The short ladder was fixed to irons placed for the purpose and we as 
cended to the flat surface by the side of the house. A narrow slippery 
path, not a foot broad, cut into steps, leads round the rock to the ladder 
of the door, with an ascent of about eight feet more. ‘The ladder itselt 
is thirteen feet long, and is joined, so that, when pulled up, it lies in the 
narrow passage to which it leads. The reason for placing the door so high 
appears to have been to provide a mass of solid masonry at the bottom of 
the building,and perhaps to prevent the possibility of invasion by pirates, 
who might be anxious to recruit theirstock of provisions. The arrange- 
ment of the house itself is so completely detailed in Smeaton’s work, that | 
any description would be superfluous ; and I shall confine myself to 
such observations as couduce, either to confirm the just conceptions of 
its founder by the silent testimony of years, or relate to alterations | 
which experience has suggested. 

Three inen constantly reside in this place of true retirement. The 
eldest who is styled Captain, has been there seventeen years; and it ap- 
pears that, though they have liberty to remain on shore each a month at 
intervals in the year, they gradually lose all inclination to leave the 
house, and feel that their residence on shore constantly makes them ill— 
an effect probably arising from the irregularities of living, scarcely sepa- 
rable from a removal to the pleasures of society after extreme retirement. 
Each man has a salary amounting to nearly £80 a year, besides pro- 
visions and a bottle of porter every day. The house is constantly fur- | 
nished with three months provisions of salt meat, biscuit, and water, and 
an additional supply of one hundred pounds of beef. ‘There is likewise | 
a stock of five hundred gallons of oil for the lights. When the house 
was first built, the light consisted of twenty four tallow candles placed | 
without reflectors. {t must have been a very inefficient light, and ex- | 

tremely troublesome to the men, who were required to snuff the candles | 
every half hour ; but as candies were found to yield less soot than com- | 
mon lamps, they proved the best method of lignting then known. The | 
invention of the Argand lamps was a valuuhle discovery for lighthouses ; 
and about thirty-eight years ago that lamp was introduced in the Edy- 
stone, the North and South Forelands, and many other lights. ‘The | 
lamps were placed in the form of a parabolic reflector of twenty-one | 
inches diameter, plated with silver, which projects a cylinder of light | 
with surprising intensity. At first a lens of the same diameter as the re- | 
flector was placed opposite each light in the window of the lantern ; but 
subsequent experience proved that though in certain points of the hori- | 
zon the light was more intense, yet it was less generally diffused, so that | 
it often happened that a distant vessel, unless in the axis of a lens, did | 
not see the light at all : the lenses have been therefore removed in all the | 
lighthouses for some years. In the Edystone there were twenty-four 
Argend lamps, disposed in three circles over each other, but at present | 
there are only sixteen; one row having been removed, I rather think, | 
merely on the score of economy. | 

The external stone-work of the Edystone is, generally, as perfect as | 
when it was finished; and the cement which unites the stones, so far | 








from exhibiting any marks of decay, actually stands forward beyond the | 
surface of the stone, with a calcareous incrustation ; and it is a remarka- | 
ble circumstance, that, in the very few instances in which the persons | 
intrusted with the care of the structure bave had occasion to perform 
some trifling repairs, the Roman cement has been resorted to fur the 
purpose, and found inferior in its adhesive powers to the cement origi- | 
nally employed by Smeaton. The lower part of the building is so | 
overgrown with green slitay weed, that the base appears as if it were a 
continuation of the rock itself 

Having spent nearly an hourin conversing with the men who thus vo- 
luntarily give up all the advantages we hold most dear to this brief pe- 
riod of our existence, and doom themselves to a seclusion, than which 
human invention could not picture a more dreary punishment for an un- 
happy criminal, I left the house not ¢ little gratified that the weather had 
permitted me to inspect one of the most glorious achievements of ancient | 
or modern architecture. 

It isa singular coincidence but rarely found in art, that in the Edystone 
the form alone which could censure stability is at once the most beautiful 
that could have been imagined for such a structure. The curved outline, 
gracetully diminishing upwards, and surmounted by the curved cornice, 
produces an effect that it would have been in vain to attempt with the | 
regularity of straight lines, and the usual routine of angular projections. 

Many views have been viven of this curious building; but too many of | 
them have beer little more than imitations of the frontispiece to Smea- 
ton’s work, which represents the morning after a storm, with the sea 
rising in a cone, and burying the lighthouse entirely within it. The 

rint is so badly executed, that it almost stamps the mark of impossi 
Gitity on 4 circumstance, initself sufficiently extraordinary, if portrayed | 
by the most careful observer of natural effects. It was, however, dic- | 
tated by one who had seen more of the place than any person then or | 
now living; and though the appearance of the sea may be as much like 
any thing else as water, yet we are compelled to believe, from circum- 
stances themselves, that the sea does oceasionally mouatas high as is 
there represented. The glass in the lantern, though strong plate, has | 
been more than once broken by its assaults, and the inhabitants drenched 
by the water which entered in consequence. 

The stability of this edifice naturally excites our admiration—but it is 

afeeling not uomised with awful reflections. Well might Smeaton say, 


| has been bestowed upon the subject. 


| point is not yet decided. 


that “ He only who first created the atoms, can asce 
eatent of those powers that may possibly be combined towards the de- 
struction of the mass.’ True, he could submit to no calculation ihe 
powers against which he contended; but he did what buman genius 
could periorm, and his laboar was notin vain. The building stands: 


| long may it remain fast asthe granite rock that bears it high above the 
P. 


flood! 


——— 
BLACK HOLE OF CALCUTTA. 

The Indian army, in the first occupetion of Fort William, did not 
commit any outrage; but when the Nabob entered, accompanied by bis 
General, Meer Jather, i.e sent for Mr. Holwell, and burst into violent re- 
proaches at his having attempted to defend the place against the ruler of 
Bengal. He expressed also the most extreme dissatistaction at finding 
in the treasury only the small sum of 50,000 rupees; yet, after three 
interviews, be dismissed iim with assurances, oa the word of a soldier, 
that no harm should be done to him. Mr. Holwell returned to his com- 
panions, and fousd them surrounded by @ strong guard, who led them 
mato a veranda, or arched gallery, constructed to shelter the soldiers (rom 
the sun and rain, but whica excluded the chambers behind it from light 
and air. Some quarters of the fort being on fire, they were involved in 
so thick a smoke ss inspired them with an apprehension that a design 
was formed to suffucete them; but the guard were merely looking out 
for a proper place of confinement. They pitched upon a chamber em- 
ployed as the common dungeon of the garrison, called the “ Black 
Hole ;" it consisted of a space 18 feet square, with only two smal! win 
dows, barred with iron, opening into the close veranda, and scarcely ad- 
mitting a breath of air. Loto this narrow receptacie the whole of the 
officers and troops, 146 in number, were compelled to enter, and on 
their venturing to remonstrate, the commander ordered every one who 
should besitate to be instantly cut down. ‘Chus were they forcibly thrust 
into this fearful dungeon, into which the whole number could with diffi- 
culty be squeezed; the door was then fast barred {rom without. Their 
first impression, un finding themselves immured, was the utter impossi 
bility of surviving one night, and the necessity of extracting themselves 
at whatever cost. The jemautdars, or Indian guards, were walking be- 
fore the window, and Mr. Holwell, seeing one who bore on his face a 
more than usual mark of bumanity, adjured him to procure for them 
room in which they could breathe—assuring him, neat morning, of a re 
ward of 1000 rupees. The man went away, but returned saying, it 
was impossible. The prisoners, thinking the offer had been too low, 
tendered 2000 rupees. The man, again went and returned, saying that 
the Nabob was asleep, and no one durst awake him. 
men were nothing in comparison to disturbing for a momont the slim- 
bers ofatyrant. Mr. Holwell bas described in detail the horrors of that 
fatal night, which are scarcely paralleled in the annals of human misery 
Every moment added to their distress, All attempts to obtain relief by 


a change of posture, from the painful pressure to which it gave rise, only | 


aggravated their sufferings. ‘The air soon became pestilential, producing 
at every respiration a feeling of suffocation; the perspiration flowed in 
streams, and they were tormented with the most burning thirst, Un- 
fortunately, the stations at or nearthe windows, being decidedly the 
best, the most dreadful struggles were made to reach them. Many of 


the prisoners being common and foreign soldiers, exempt by this cala- | 


mity from all subordination, made an intolerable pressure, and the suf- 
ferers, as they grew weaker, began to be squeezed or trampled to death 


| Loud cries being raised of ‘‘ Water!” the humane jemautdar pushed | 


through the bars several skins filled with that liquid; but this produced 
only an increase of calamity, through the violent efforts made in order 
to obtain it. The soldiers without found a savage sport in witness- 
ingthese contests, and even brought lights to the window, io order 
to view them to greater advantage. About II, the prisoners be 
gan to die fast; six of Mr. Holwell’s intimate friends expired at bis feet 
and were trampled upon by the survivors. Of those still alive, a great 
proportion were raving or delirious; some uttered incoherent prayers— 
others, the most frightful blasphemies. They endeavoured, by furious 
invectives, to induce the guards to fire into the prison and end their 
miseries, but without effect. When day dawned, the few who had not 
expired were most of them either raving or insensible; in this last state 
was Mr. Holwell himself, when about six o'clock the Nabob awoke and 
inquired for bim. On learning the events of the night, he merely sent 
to ascertain if the English chief yet lived, and being informed that there 
were appearances as if he might recover, gave orders to open the fatal 
door. At that time, of the 146 who had been inclosed, there breathed 
only 23. Mr. Holwell, being revived by the fresh air, was immediately 


supported into the presence of the Nabob, who, on bis ay ry the dis. | 
yut showed no | 


mal tale, ordered for bim a seat and a draught of water, 
other mark of sympathy. 
gatory about the supposed treasure, discrediting extremely the assertion 
of its non-existence. Being able, however, to learn nothing oa this sub- 


ject, he sent Mr. Holwell, with three other gentlemen, prisoners, to | 


Muxadavad. In this voyage they suffered severely, their bodies being 
covered with biles, that had broken out in consequence of their confine- 
ment; to whieb, however, these eruptions were supposed te afford relief 
The other survivors were liberated, while the dead bodies were, without 
any ceremony, thrown into a ditch.—Edinburgh Cabinet Library, No. 
VII, History of British India, Vol. 2. 

—— 


NEW AFRICAN EXPEDITION. 
From the United Service Journal 


The most interesting armament ever despatched from the shores of | 


Britain has just been equipped at the expense of a few princely mer 
chants of Liverpool. Is objects are to explore, and to open acommer- 
cial intercourse with the heart of Africa, Ly means of the mighty waters 
of the Niger,—a river which has occasioned the loss of more ink, and 


of more lives, to ascertain its course, than any stream that geographers | 


have attempted to delineate. Richard Lander, however, aa unlettered 


| menial servant, at length discovered the Niger to have its termination 


by several mouths in the Atlantic! This most important discovery hes 
“at one fellswoop,” with pitiless certitude, annihilated a thousand ela- 
borate theories. Interesting as must Le the result of the Expedition 
now on its way to Africa, yet if is quite amazing how little public notice 
A few fugitive paragraphs in the 
newspapers, indeed, announced that the squadron had sailed; but no 
detailed account has yet appeared respecting either its object or its effi- 
ciency. The “ United Service Journal,” therefore, is an appropriate 
medium for the publication of such particulars; and we are mistaken if 
the empire at large will not feel ind 

portant. 

It has already been observed that Richard Lander, an obscure and un 
educated, but enterprising and intelligent, Cornish servant of Captain 
Clapperton, at length ascertuined that the Niger below Boussa, after 
wandering for four or five hundved miles through the heart of western 
Africa, aud receiving the contributions of many navigable steams, emp- 
ties itself into the ocean, by several embouchures, in that immense bay 
of the Atlantic called the Gulf of Guinea. The Nun River, by which 
Lander and his brother deseended to the sea, disembogues its waters 
near Cape Formosa, a promontory separating the Bight of Biafra from 
the Bight of Benin. From our settlement at Fernando Po, to the Nun 
river, does not exceed one hundred and fifty miles, so that the importance 
of our maintaining a footing apon that island is manifest ; for, in all pro- 
pability, the Nun is the principal embouchure of the Niger, though this 
Thus mach, however, appears certain, that, 
entering by this channel, the Niger is navigable for the whole four or five 
hundred miles between Boussa und the sea; that though, above Boussa, 
the channel is obsiructed Ly « bcrrier of rocks, yet little doubt exists of 
its baving a communication with Timbuctoo; and, which is of greater 
consequence in a commercial point of view, that, throughout its whole 
majestic course, the Niger rolls through a fruitful, cultivated, and thickly 


populated country, studded with towns and villages, hitherto unvisited | 


by Europeans; and having no other trade with civilized nations than 
such imperfect barter as could be carried on across burning deserts, by 
the agency of slave-dealers and periodical caravans, What a field is 
here displayed for mercantile adventure! What an opening for extend- | 
ing the trade of Great Britain! What a market for our languishing | 
manufactures! What» means of striking at the heart of the slave-irade. | 
by introaucing civilization and industry across the very route of the | 
principal Ceffilas! What « harvest for geographical and other science, | 
in exploring the Niger and its many tributary streams! What an oppor- 

tunity for our missionaries (o spread the light of the gospel in the focus 

of idolatry and superstition! What a glorious chance of converting | 


The lives of 146 | 


He immediately commenced a strict interro- | 


ebted for a communicatioa so im- | 


——— 


rtain whatis the full | myriads of heathen nations; and of substituting for ignorance, cruelty, 


, and barbarism, the blessed doctrines of peace, good will, and eternal 

salvation ! 

It was with prospects like these, and with a view to secure the advan- 
tages in question tor our own country, that proposals were made to bis 
Majesty's Government to take immediate possession of Lander’s newly- 
discovered river. Why this project was not eagerly adopted it is difti- 

jenlt to determine. Is it that our nation is now ruled by that miserable 

kind of economy which, placing a farthing over each eye, is prevented 
from seeing ® guinea at a distance? Be this as it may, it is clearly our 
best policy that a strongly fortified settlement should instantly be formed 
at some commanding point in the healthy country above the swamps of 
the Delta, to prevent intrusion of vessels not under English colours. 

We should thus hold the keys of Africe in our grasp; and its vest re- 

sources would be open to usalone. Hf we neglect this, the prize will 

soon be snatched by America, France, Spain, Portugal, or some other 
nation less supine than Great Britain, Surety, should even the Mioistry 
persist in their incomprehensible apathy, this matter must soon aliract 
the notice of Parliament, since no subject of greater uatronal importance 
could occupy its consideration 

Finding no disposition on the part of Government to assist in a pro- 
priating the commerce of Africa, Mr. Laird and some other merchants 
of Liverpool determined to ft out an expedition ot their own expense: 
and so little encouragement did they receive, that the ‘Treasury actually 
refused to permit the vessels, on their return, to land their cargoes duty 
free. Yetno sooner had Mr. Laird, junior, accomplished the equipment 

of his squadron, than the Admiralty requested permission to send out a 

surveyor of their own to take observations, determine latitudes, longi- 

tudes, &c. Fortunately for the nation at large, Mr. Laird did not object 
to this appointment, and Lieutenant Allen, RN... was selected by the 

Admiralty bydrographer; an officer whose conciliatory, amiable, and 

gentlemanly manners soon secured bim the personal regard of Me. Laird, 

and of every person on board. Everything being at length prepared, 
and Mr. Lander having promised to accompany the expedition, the three 
| vessels composing it assembled in Millord Haven. as follows:— 

Quorra, Steam vessel, Having on board Mr, Laird, junior, of Liverpool, 
as director and supercargo of the squadron, 

Sailing commander, Mr. Harries, Master of the Royal Navy, an 
officer well acquainted with the coast of Africa, 

Lieutenant Allen, surve yor furnished with numerous instraments 
for observing the dip, latitudes, longitudes, Xe. 

Richard Lander, African traveller and discoverer of the termina- 
tion of the Niger, ccting as guide, adviser, and partly as interpreter 
to the expedition, 

Also a gentleman of ability who has volunteered to accompany 
the squadron as surgeon and nataralist. 

The Quorra is 115 feet in length over all; breadth of beam, 16, 
feet; depth of hold, 8 feet; draught of water, with every thing on 
board for ascending the Niger, 4 feet 2 inches; tonnage, 146, in- 
cluding the engine-room. One engine of 40-horse power, to be 
used only in calms, or in ascending rivers. Constructed to burn 
either coal or wood as may be required, 

Alburkah. 80 named from an African expression, signifying blessing. A 
small steam-vessel, built entirely of iron, by Mr. Macgregor faira, 
director of the expedition, Fitted with one steam-engine of 15, 
horse power, constructed to burn coal or wood, Vessel 70 feet ia 
length overall; breadth of beam 13 feet 2 inches; depth of hold 
G4 feet; draught of water, when launched, only 9 inches! With 
engine in, and boiler full, drew 2 feet 6 inches; drew 4 feet 6 
inches on,leaving Milford Haven, having provisions and water for 
12 men tor 50 days, besides ten tonsol coal Bottom of the ves- 

| sel finch thick; sides 316 iweh thick. Gross weight when built, 

and wooden decks laid, 16 tous; tonnage 56, including engine-room. 

Schooner-rigged, like the Quorra. Commanded by Mr Joseph Hill. 

N.B. The greatest interest has been excited about this diminutive 
vessel, as itis certuinly a bold undertaking to navigate the Atlantic 
in so smalla bont built entirely of tron! She is intended to explore 
the Tschadda and other tributary streams of the Niger. 

| Columbine. Merchant brig of 176 tons. Commanded by Mr, Miller. 

This vessel conveys a considerable cargo of coal, and a very curious 

investment of goods for trading with the natives, Her bill of lading 

would, indeed, have furnished a most ludicrous assortment of arti- 
| cles, from a penny whistle to a kingly crown! 

ARMAMENT 


) 


| Quorra, 24 pounder swivel gun 1 

} Is do. do. . i 

4 do. , 8 

Aliurkah. 9 do. swivel gun 1 

Swivels , , 6 

Columbine. 6 pounder carronades A 
Total ‘ . 21 guns. 


Besides musquetoons, firelocks, boarding-pikes, cutlasses, pistols, Ae. 
| The expedition was detained at Milford several days waiting the arri- 
| valof Mr. Lander, but as the wiod blew steadily at north, on the 24th 
}of July, Mr. Laird despatehed the Columbine and Alburkah for Port 
Prayab in the Cape de Verds, that being the first place of rendezvous. 
) Aday ortwo after, Lander arrived in fishing-boat from Ifracombe, 
and in an hourthe Quorra put to sea, bearing with ber the hearty good 
}w ishes of every spectator. 

It is Mr. Laird’s intention to proceed inthe first instance to Port Praya, 
where he hopes to meet with the commander-in-chief of the African 
station, who Seeders to render him assistance. From thence they fo 
to Cape Coast, to take on board some Kroomen negroes to cut wood in 
going up the Niger. Finally, they enterthe Niger, and dash on at once 
to Boussa, opening communications fora trade in gold dust, ua oil, 
and ivory by the way. The Alburkah will explore meanwhile all the 
rincipal tributaries of the Niger, and it isnot altogether beyond possi- 
bitty but she may find a way through the Techadda, Stary, or some 
other riverinto Lake Tschad, in the centre of the African continent ; 
nay, some flatter themselves with the dream of being ableto penetrate 
into Abyssinia and the Red Sea, by rivers running out of Lake Tschad 
in an easterly direction. What would be the astonisiment of the good 


people at Bombay should this cockle-shell of a vessel—not larger than 
the boiler of Whitebread’s ro built of iron, force her way 
through the centre of Africa, and so on by the Red Seaand Straits of 


Babel Mandeb to Sovotra and the const of Malabar! Let this vision 
terminate as it may, the attempt deserves success ; and that the whole 
of the spirited individuals by whom it has been undertaken will be re- 
warded by the fullest realization of their most sanguine hope, is the sin. 
cere prayer of one who with difficulty restraired the desire to quit wife 
family, and friends, to embark with the wanderers composing the Afri- 
| can Expedition! 





Summary. 


A Fact-—At a public dinner given at the City of London Tavern, on 
the appointment of a new English Ambassador to Turkey, and at whieh 
| the Turkish Ambassador was present, among the toasts which were given 
from the chair wes, “ The Ottoman Porte and the Turkish Aa , 
| which was thus repeated ina stentorian voice by the (oust-meastert—* 
bottle of Port for the Turkish Ambassador. > 
Pulsation —The pulse in the time of Hippocrates was, probably, not 
more than @ beats dha minute; from which, probably, originates our 
smallest division of time, denominated the moment, or second, which 
divides the day into 96,400 parts. As the boman species refine, probably the 
pulse quickens, and so completely are we machines, that like a clock, 
the faster we go the sooner we are down.—London Surgical and Medical 
Journal. 
Liverpool Docks.—The docks at Liverpool cover one hundred and 
eleven acres; and the quay space extends to the length of eight miles 
within afew yards. The whole length of the river wallistwo miles 


| cight hundred and twenty yards, exclusive of the openings. 


Fashionable Movements.—A fine young bear passed through this town 
on Saturday last, on its way to Wynyard Park, Durbam, the seat of the 
Marquess of Londonderry.—K Chronicle. 

Novel duty of a Gorernor—In the Van Diemen’s Land papers we have 
avery flattering account of the frst lady speculation of England to this 
colony, the ships sent out freighted with young females on a matrimonial 
adventure from tbe mother country. Governor Arthur bad personally 


































































































examined the condition and treatment of “these children of the State,” 
and 25, who had received offers of marriage, were ordered by his Excel- 


lency to enter into the boly estate. 
Every subject has a style suitable to it. The majestic perivds of Gib- 


bon would be wholly out of place in a familiar letter; let the language | 


CHye Atbion. 


NVorember 3, 


of Liaadaff, whose father wasa country clergyman ; with many others, | however, observe, that the Bank is amply provided with bullion at the 
whom it were superfluous to enumerate. Lincoin, St. Asaph, Ely,Peter-| present time; and it does not, therefore, appear to the committee that 
borough, Gloucester, all spring from the middling classes of society.-e | thisinformation Leing now given to the public can be productive of any 
| Frazers Magazine. (\n fact, the church the law, the army, and the na-/ injurious consequences. . 
| Vy, are so many avenues to greatness for the really talented and labori-; The committee, however, by no means wish to be understood, from 
ous poor man, who has received a fitting education. } | their having felt themselves called upon to include this evidence in their 





come warm from the heart, and the head will always do it justice. But 
the unstudied eloquence of the epistolary style would be improper for 
history; which requires that the reflections should be well weighed, be- 


The King of Prussia is accustomed to have a statement of the health | 


of his army laid before him every month. From the last report it appears 


cause the velue of history depends on the truth and clearness of the rea-| that there are not less than 10,000 men sick in the bospitals 


soning, whereas the great charm of letter-writing is sincerity, and sin- 
cerity does not require muc h expense of thought; all attempts at point- 
edand brilliant expression serve only to throw a doubt upon it.—Royal 

Lady's Magazine. 

Irish Effrontery.—The crew of a man of war which had just returned | 
from a long voyage, Was one day busily employed in bringing up the | 
hammocks on deck to air; and as each man appeared with his load, he 
reported the number to a young Lieutenant stationed on the poop. An 
Irishman named Murphy was near the last. As soon os he gained the | 
deck the officer demanded “ what number!” “ 12, your honour,” was 
the immediate reply. “12! that can't be, look again.” “Itis your ho- 


nour.” “ Ltell you it cannot be; the wan who owned No. 12 died of a re . is X ‘ ‘ nm . 3,466 OL 
fever in the West ladies, and it has not been used since.” “ It is, your oe! — a eg (2) i _ 2 * py nen 
honour,” was the pertivecious reply. Down jumps the officer off the | 1431 under Louis Philip q ; ’ f 5 135.438.457 
poop, struts up to the harw nock, and turning suddenly round, with all the | 1832 ditto, in June - 5,417,595,017 

sew. enc oW : rou | nod ’ 4 . , ‘ ’ sales pete 
warmth of offended authurity, exclaims, “ Why you rascal, what do you | To which isto be added the new loan of - - 150,000,000 


mean by telling me it's 12, when its clearly 4447” © Lurd love your ho- 
nour," says Pat, scratching his bead, and casting a comical leer at the of- 
ficer, “1 big your honour fin thousand pardons; bat Lalways thought till 
now that 3 times 4 made 12."—Comee Magazine. 

The march of matrimony has wade no progress in the parish of Elms 
thorpe, in this country, which contains only four houses, occupied by 34 | 
individuals, the whole of whom ore living in a state of single blessed. | 
ness! The rectory of this parish isa complete sinecure, no service hav- 
ing been performed since the year 1798, and then only when the rector 
read himself in! The church is now a fine picturesque ruin, richly clad 
with ivy.—Leicester Chronicle, 

Almost all those who write well write rapidly. Johnson did so; so did 
Byron: so does, or did (alas!) Sir Walter Scott. 


| 


Satisfactory Degree of Civilization.—It was formerly usual among the 
Battas (inhabitants of Sumatra)tor the people to eat their parents w hen 
too old for work. The old people selected the borizontal branch of a 
tree, and quietly suspended themselves by the hands, while their chil- 
dren and neighbours, forming a circle, danced round them, crying out 
* When the fruit is ripe then it will fall.” This practice took place dau- | 
ring the season of limes, when salt and pepper were plentiful , and as | 
soon as the victins became fatigued, and could hold no longer, they fell | 
down, when all hands cut them up and made a hearty meal of them 
The palms of the hands and the soles of the feet are the delicacies. 
This practice, however, of eating the old people has been abandoned, 
and thus a step in civilization has been attained, and therefore there are 
hopes of future improvement, 


Paris, Sept. 9.—Some ridiculous disclosures have been made in one 
of our courts of law at the expense of Lis Serene Highness Duke Charles | 
of Brunswick. It seems that since his Highness’s abdication. the Duke 
of Wellington took the trouble to secure for him the services of a cer- 
tain M. Kliodworth, who had formerly been one of his Highness’s privy 

councillors, and who had found it convenient to withdraw himself to 
England at the period of the Brunswick revolution of 1830. As a speci- 
men of the good faith of the protegé of the Duke of Wellington, I may 
mention that he has placed the private autograph letters of the Kings of 
England and Prussia in the hands of his counsel, to be exhibited for no | 
jostifiable purpose inthe course of this trial. These letters were ad- 

dressed to this foolish Doke, who, foolish though he be, was still M. | 
Klindworth's master. This worthy individual now tells the world, 
through the medium of this process, that the Duke's whole desire is | 
now confined to two objects,—the one being the recovery of private 

property ia his dachy, amoaating, it is said, in value to 60,000,000 franes, 

the other to the promotion of an arrangement by which his personal 





descendants may be declared the successors of the present Duke in | 


the sovereignty of the duchy, to the exclusion of bis brother's de- 
scendants. These details, however, are foreign to the immediate ob- 
ject of the Duke's application to the Court of First Instance, whieh was 
rendered necessary by the measures which M. Klindworth had adopted | 
for the purpose, as he said, of securing the ultimate payment of a sum of 
60,000 frances, which he claims as due to him by Duke Charles. The 
French civil code, although it does not authorize the arrest of a defend- 
ant on mesne process, affords an individual who claims the rights of a 


creditor the means of harrassing bis party by other proceedings, scarcely | renewing the charter of the Bank of England, and into the system on 
less vexatious, pendente lite. M. Klindworth has, it seems, obtained an | which Banks of Issue in England and Wales ave conducted; and to 


attachment aguinet the whole of the Duke's funds in the bands of his 
banker, and has also provisionally seized his horses, carriages, and ef- 
fects at the furnished hotel in which his Highness resides. It was to re- 
move these attachmeyts that the present application was presented. A 


lof ascertained birds, and to more than ten times the number of ascer- 





The Quotidienne gives the following table, showing the gradual in-! 


crease of the public debt in France singe the 15th century :— 
Francs. 
In 1562 under Charles IX. - . - - - 17,000,000 


1552 debts left by Henry HT. - - - 339,649,6 0 i 
1595 in the reign of Henry LV., under Sully 96,900,000 
1669 ditto, Louis the X1V., onder Colbert - 733,400,000 


} 


1698 ditto, ditto, under Pelletier : - - 1,301,690,000 
1749 ditto, ditto, under Chamilliard = - - 4,336,318,759 
1745 ditto, Louis XVL., under Necker - 4,245.750,000 


1807 under Napoleon (3) - ‘ - - 1,912,500,000 





Froin this table, it adds, it will be perceived that since 1830 the public 
debt has been increased by 1,307.595.017f. The Nouvelliste, however, | 
says—" The statement of the Quotidienne is notoriousty false. The fol- 
lowing isin reality the inerease of the public debt since 1830:—Deficit | 
of 1830 falling asa charge apon the floating debt, 63,700,000f ; loan of | 
1831, 120,000,000f.; loan of 1832, 150,000,000f. Thus the Quotidienne 
has placed to the account of the Government of July nearly 1,000,000,000f. 
too much.” 

British Insects.—The total amount of known British insects (according 
to the last census, is 10,012, which is equal to nearly twice the number 


tained quadrupeds throughout the whole world.— Quarterly Review. 

The Event is the best Instructor.—Don Miguel's defence of Portugal 
may be recorded as one of the most extraordinary displayed in the bis- 
tory of the world, if we consider the means with which this has been ef- 
fected. Without money, with ‘a crazy fleet,”’ a disaffected army, and 
a people yearning for a shade of opportunity to casi off his despotic 
yoke, we findhin hemming in his adversary, who, with 12,000 men, every 
one equal in valour to Amadis de Gaul, and in devotion to the followers 
of the Old Man in the Mountain, has been compelled to fortify himself 
in the place he first landed at, where corkscrews are in more active em- 
ployment than bayonets.— Post. 


One ever doth tread upon another's heels.—A tradesman, being suddenly 
called out of his room on business, left upon the table a bill of exchange 
he bad just received. Whilst his wife was engaged in bathing her infant, 
another child, a few years older, took the billand tore it to pieces. The 
father, entering at the moment, became so enraged, that he gave the 
child a violent blow on the head, and it fell lifeless to the ground. The 
mother dropped her infant into the bathing-tub, and ran towards her el- 
der child, but ber assistance was of no avail. In ber despair, she forgot 
the younger child tor a few minutes, and on returning to the tub found 
her infant drowned. 


“ Shamming the Cholera.""—An Irish woman, who gave the name of 
Margaret Charters, was last night charged with imposing opon the pub- 
lic, and obtaining sums of money from passengers, by “‘shamming”’ to 
have an attack of the cholera. The impostress laid herself upon the foot 
pavement in Great Queen-street, Lincoln’s-inu-fields, yesterday after- 
noon, and screamed ina dreadful manner. Her cries brought a crowd 
around her, and a poticeman came up, when she appeared to be suffering 
from severe cramps in her legs and pains in her bowels. She was coa- 
veyed to a tavern, and large quantities of brandy were administered to 
ber, and after drinking two quarterns [gills] she exclaimed, “‘ By Jasus, 
I'm better; give us a drop more.” The policeman, suspecting that she 
was ‘“shamming the cholera,” took her to @ surgeon, who pronounced 
her free from all disorder except that of intoxication. ‘The officer took 
from her the money that she had received from persons who believed 
her to be affected with the cholera, and brought her before Mr. Roe, 
who sent her for fifteen days to the treadmill. 


— 
THE BANK OF ENGLAND. 


The Secret Committee appointed to inquire into the expediency of 


report, that they have formed any opinion as to the propriety of pe- 
riodically publishing the affairs of any other bank of issue. There ep- 
pears to be a difference between # publication of the affairs of the Bank, 
when an injury is instituted for the purpose of deciding whether the 
Bank Charter shall be renewed or not, and a periodical publication 
during the course of its ordinary transactions. 

Of the ample means of the Bank of England to meet its engagements 
and of the high credit which it bas always possessed, and which it con- 
tinves to deserve, no man who reads the evidence before the committee 
can fora moment doubt; for it appears that, in addition to the safplus 
resting in the hands of the Bank itself, amounting to £2,500,000. the 
capital on which interest is paid tothe proprietor, and for which the 
State is debtor to ihe Bank, amounts to £14,553,000. making no less 
than £17,433,000 over aud “hove all its liabilities. 

An account of the profits of the Bank of England in the year ending 
February 29, 1532, stating the deseriotion of the securities held by the 
Bank, and the sources from whence the said profits have accrued: 

Interest on Commercial Bills, —Seeraerawe  — 
“on Exchequer Bills, . i 
Annuity for forty-five years (the dead weight amount) 451,415 


Interest on capital received from Government, . . 416,502 
Allowance received for management of the Public 
Debt, ei ee Th Qin? Lk tn 251,896 
Interest on Loans and Mortgages, , . ... . 60.624 
* on Stock in the Public Funds,. . . . . 15,075 
CO Se ek dl ww le ne 56,941 
Profit on Bullion, Commission, Rent, Receipts on Dis- 
counted Bills unpaid, Management of the Busi- 
ness of the Banks of Jreland, of Scotland, and 
Royal Bank of Scotland, and sundry items, . 71,859 


£1,689,176 
An account of the average loss per annum incurred by the Bank from 
forgeries in the public funds in the last ten years, and the actual loss in 
each year:— 
Ie the pear 1609 .0.60 80 0 wera 0 oe £IDCS 
ty Pn eo ee. 








a SEE ce 1» an 4! oom 6 16 eh ee BERR 
e ee ee er 972 
“ ae > « te * « » Dobonwt 10,996 
? Bere eases <« ‘enleryaj~eus 1,612 
a ee eee on 1,110 
- Dn +a we We 4 vate acres ¢ 700 
¥ Bas eee? ode. wud’ Wwe tena’ 11,869 
? en se ota BON $s tecobns 1,091 

£402,040 

———— 


Paris, Sept. 18, 1832.—About six o’clock this morning, a detachment 
of the Garde Municipale, accompanied by the necessery authorities, re- 
paired to the residence of the Duke of Brunswick, on the Boulevard 
{talien. ‘I'wo travelling carriages were in waiting. Two of the guards 
proceeded to the door of the apartment, and having gained admittance 
without violence, desired the Duke, who was still in bed, to dress him] 
self and accompany them. No violence was used; and the Prince, ac- 
companied by an officer of the Municipal Guards, preceded and fol- 
lowed by a detachment of the same force, drove along the Boulevards 
and Rue Lafayette at a rapid rate, towards St. Denis, in one of the car- 
riages, which was followed by the other. 

The Officiai Bulletin of the Cholera, on Sunday, states the deaths in 
the hospitalsto have been 4, and at home 6. The new cases admitted 
into tte hospitals were 2, and the patients diseharged cured 8. During 
Saturday Sunday and yesterday not a single death from Cholera occur- 
red in the military hospitals of Paris. 

The Volksfreund, a Munich paper, of the 9th inst., states that the troops 
which are toaccompany King Otho to Greece will be organised imme- 
diately. This corps of volunteers will consist of 4 battalions of infan- 
try, 6 squadrons of cavalry, 4 companies of artillery, and one company 
of sappers. As this corps is to serve as a model tor the formation of 
the future Greek army, such men only are admitted as have served a cer- 
tain time and are noted for their moral conduct. 


Extract of a letter of the 15th inst. from Brussels :—“ It is certain that 
Gen. Goblet has brought from London a new draft of a treaty, the basis 





| whom the petition of certain Directors of Joint Stock Banking Compa- 
nies in England was referred: and who were empowered to report the 

minutes of evidence taken before them, lave agreed upon the following 
report:— 


judical referee had previously allowed him the use of his carriage, with | Your committee having applied themselves to the inquiry which the 
a single pair of horses, on condition that they should be returned to the | house has committed to them, by calling for all the accounts which ap- 
hotel at a fixed hour every evening. The Court, however, has now con. | peared to them necessary for the purpose of elucidating the affairs of the 
sented to remove the attachments altogether, on the deposit of a sum of Bank of England, and have examined evidence for the purpose of ascer- | 
15,000 f. in the Caisse de Consignation taining the principles on which it regulates the issue of its notes, and 
Cotton. —The first cost of a year's cotton manufactured in England is | conducts its general transactions. They feel bound to state, that the Di- } 
estimated at £6,000,000 sterling ; the wages paid to 823,000 persons em- weecers of the Bank of England have afforded be ‘thems every ficliity fe 
ployed in its manufacture, in various ways, is £20,000,000 sterling; the ‘their power, and have most readily and candidly answered every ques- | 
rofit of the manufacturers may be estimated at £6,000,000 at least. | "°" which has been put to them, and produced every account w hich has | 
his gives a clear profit of £20,000.000 from the manufacture of not | See" called for, The committee have also examined such witnesses as | 
quite one-third of the amount, or the inreeased value of the mannfac- appeared to them, from their practical knowledge eod eaperience, most | 
tured over that nnwrought material, is 31-3 to 1; and nearly a million | likely to afford information on, the important subjects under their consi- 
of persons besides get from it constant employment. | eee who have all been ready to give the committee the most ample | 
7 information. 





Dutch Fleet.—Ships of the line; 2 eighty-four and 6 seventy-four gun | 
ships; 23 frigates: 3 of sixty guns, l4dof forty-four guns, and 6 of thirty- 
two guns; 14, corvettes; 10 of twenty-eight and 4 of twenty guns; iG 
brigs of eighteen, fourteen, and eight guns respectively ; 2 steam vessels ; 
1 of twenty and J of 10 guns; 2 transports and 82 gun-buats. The whole 


} 


The principle points to which they have directed theirattention are, | 

First,—Whether the paper circulation of the metropolis should be | 
confined as at present, to the issues of one bank, and of a com- 
|mercial company; or whether a competition of different banks of | 
effective Jeet is 114 sail, mounting 1,218, and manned by 8,335 fighting cco hey, eS 00 ee nr A eee. Roald fe | 
— ’ Secondly,—If it should be deemed expedient that the paper circula 

Pompeii and Vesurius.—Another buried town has been discovered by | tion of the metropolis should be confined, as at present, to the issues of 
Professor John; and the young naturalist, Leopold Villa, has announced | one bank, how far the whole of the exclusive privileges possessed by the 
a Journal of Vesuvius. There will be rare digging in the former, and the | Bank of England are necessary to effect this object. 1 | 
fatter will afford hard work for the critics. The eyes of the scientific) Thirdly, —What checks can be procured to secure for the public a | 
world are fised on both, proper management of banks of issue, and especially whether it would 
be expedient and safe to compel them periodically to publish their 
accounts. 

With respect to the circulation of paper in the country, the committee | 
have examined—First, into the effect produced by the establishment of 
the branch banks of the Bark of England; and, secondly, into the ex- 
pediency of encouraging the establishment of Joint Stock Banks of 
issue in the country 


Literature in Russia.—Lt is generally supposed that nothing approaching 
free expression is allowed in Russia, yet we frequently meet with trans- 
Aations of articles from English periodicals and journals, as w ell of whig 
and liberal, as of tory principles. Asa proof, too, that something like 
freedom is allowed to their own writers, we may instance a recent pub- 
lication intitled Obzor, &c. or “ A View of the Principal Events in Rus- 
sia from the Death of Peter the Great to the Accession of Plizabeth 
Petrovna.” In this work, which is, by the by, a masterly and com. On all these, nnd some collateral points, more or less information will 

hensive sketch of a most important and interesting period in the be found in the minutes of evidence ; but on no one of them is it so 

istory of the North the author is very far from being the apologist | Complete as to justify the committee in giving a decided opinion. 

of despotic power: for he draws a most ffighiful picture of the op Phe period of the session at which the committee commenced their 
pression endured by the people, and of the shameless tyranny ex- labours, the importance and extent of the subject, and the approaching 
ercised by Biron and other favourites. Tis publication ie the more close of the session, will sufficie nily account to the house for the limited | 
valuable Ceonme it takes up that portion of Russian history which has | Prosress of the inquiry, and for the incompleteness of the materials | 
hitherto been very little dwelt upon by native writers, aotwithstand- which have been collected, for the purpose of forming an Opinion, | 
ing that it is rife with eventful vicissitudes, rapidly succeeding each other They have thought it better, therefore, to submit the evidence which 
withia the brief space of thirty-seven years, and that so many remarka- | (bey have taken, with a very few exceptions, to the consideration of the 
ble personages took their share in them. —Foreign Quarterly Review. a we lie j , ‘Il arise f his publ 
. y : ntherr opinion, no public inconvenience will arise [rem this publica. | 
sh Enola 4 > no te - seep emiable and respected Primate of | tion. The only parts Mf the evidence, which they have theught it ne-| 
on Cngrane cans be the son of a por country clergyman. The | cessary to suppress, are those which relate merely to the private interest 
Bishop of London derives bis descent from a schoolmaster in Norwich | of individuals ’ 
The father of the Bishop of Durham was nothing more than a shopkeep- ‘ 
erin London, The Bishops of Winchester and Chester boast no nobler | ¢h 
lineage than belongs to the sons of an under master at Horrow. Bishop | 
Burgess, as all the world knows, is the von of that illustrious citizen with 
whose excellent fish-sauce civilized men are generally well acquainted ; | 
while his lordship of Exeter dates bis parentage through a long line of 
hereditary innkeepers in the town of Gloucester. Besides these, we 
have the Bishop of Bristol, the son of a silversmith in London: the 
Bishop of Bangor, the son of a schoolmaster in W allingford ; the Bishop 


The house will perceive that the committee has presented, as part of | 
¢ evidence which they have taken, the actual amount of the bullion at | 
different times in the bands of the Bank of England. This information 
has never before been given to the pnblic. It is, however, very essential 
to a complete knowledge of the subject: and if it had been suppressed 
by the committee, many parts of the evidence would have bees unin- 
telligible, and a false impression would have been produced in the minds 
of the public, that the Bank was not as well provided with bullion as is 
| desirable, which might bave a very injurious effect. The house will 


of which were fixed upon by the Conference in their sitting of the 6th. 
| They consist in establishing a duty of about one florin on every vessel 
navigating the Scheldt from Batz to the sea; in granting a pecuniary in- 
demnity or @ compensation in territory in the province of Limbourg, to 
obtain that part of Luembourg which belongs to us in virtue of the act of 
Nov. 15th, the debt is to be capitalised, and the King will have the right 
of searching all vessels entering the Scheldt. It is asserted that King 
Leopold and his Council are quite willing to accede to these proposals, 
which are to be the subject of a direct treaty with Holiand. In order to 
obviate the strong remonstrances likely to be made by the mercantile 
classes, it is said to be in contemplation to purchase the right of search 
and tonnage at the rate of 5 to 600,000fr. per annum ; but it is certain that 
these offers will be refused by King William. 


A courier from Madrid arrived at the Spanish Embassy on Sunday, 
with letters from that capital to the 11th, and from Oporto to the 6th 
inst. The army of Don Miguel was very much discouraged, and dared 
not act on the offensive; the commandant, Lopez da Rigna, havinglittle 


| confidence in the fidelity of his soldiers, had applied to his sovereign for 


new reinforcements. Inadespatch addressed by the General-in-Chief 
of Don Miguel's army to the Minister of the Marine, he states that un- 
less (he mouth of the Douro be blocked up it will be impossible for him 
to attack the rebels, whose forces are continually increasing. Don Mig- 
uel afraid of sending out his fleet, as Admiral Sartorius is stil! cruising 
of the Tagus, has sent the despatch of the General-in-Chief to Madrid. 


| ‘This despatch, it is said, was accompanied by a letter from Don Miguel 


to his uncle Ferdinand, by which the former proposes the sending of 
some Spanish vessels to the Douro, under the pretext of ill-treatment 
snid to have been offeredto the English Consul. The affairs of Don 
Pedro are taking a favourable turn. Uf the enemy venture an attack, he 
will be defeated. A retreat without attacking would be fatal to bim, 
and a state of inaction would not be much better. ‘The accounts from 
Spain are not very satisfactory. It is asserted by letters from Madrid, 
that in Andalnsia, Jose Maria’s band of Guerillas is increasing, and 
that two chiefs have raised the standard of liberty. Tt appears that the 
courier above mentionen brought instructions for Count d’Ofalia to urge 
the conclusion of the Portuguese affairs, as a prolongation of the strug- 
gle might be of serious consequence to Spain. 


The Constitutionnad has the followmg :—‘“ It is said that preparations 
are making by the Government for an expedition to insure the permanent 
possession of Algiers and Bona, and subdue Constantine. A superior 
officer, sent to Algiers fur the purpose of collecting information on that 
country so little known, has returned to Paris. It appears from bis ac- 
count that the territory of Bona and Constantine is much more fertile 
than was supposed, and would present to settlers a favourable prospect 
of success. The same officer states that the population weuld be happy 
in being delivered by a French army from the oppression and exactions 
to which they are now subject.” 


A letter of the 6th inst. from Rome gives details of the new wil! made 
by the mother of Napoleon, in consequence of the death of the Duke 
of Reichstadt. After giving comparatively trifling legacies to her 
younger children and grand-children, and to some pious foundations, she 
directs that the great bulk of her property should be formed into a Ma- 
jorat to be held in perpetuity by the eldest male of the Bonaparte family. 
If the family should become extinct, she devises this property to the 
capital of Corsica. She recommends her sons and her brother Cardinal 
Fesch to follow ber example, and thus increase the Majorat, so that the 
| name of Bonaparte mey to the latest posterity be attended with distine- 

tion and lustre. 
~ Died, at Robbinstown, Maine on the 20th Sept. last, J. Balkam, Esq, Post 

} Master. 
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‘PEER AIOIBLOW, 
NEW YORK, SATURDAY, NOVEMBER 3, 1832. 
Since our last, we have not received any direct intelligence. from 
England. The ship Tally-bo arrived at Charleston with dates 40 the 


Qist of September, but the accounts, if any, must have been totally 








| 


devoid of interest, as they bave not found their way to this city. The 


latest news from London in our possession by packet, is from the Courier 
of the fifteenth of September. 


We pablish to-day the Report of the Special Committee appointed | 


to inquire into the expediency of renewing the Charter of the Bank of 
England, and into the system by which Banking is generally conducted 
throughout England and Wales. This document in referring to the 
natare of the directed inquiry is inconclusive in its report, and is evi- 
dently submitted more in compliance with established usage at the close 


of a session, than with the intention of expressing any decided opinion. | 


It moreover, appears, that the task of examination, laborious although 
it has been, is not yet completed, so that, in the probable event of a 
dissolution of the present Parliament, the snbject will be resumed, 
perhaps with different Committee-men and perhaps in a different 


spirit of examination. It is exceedingly diificult at the present time | 


to form any opinion, upon the nature of the final report; if we may 
judge by the testimony that has been already received, we should al- 


ready relieve the Bank of England from the slighest portion of ceusure, | 


in the direction of its gigantic affairs, for from the evidence of the 
Governor, some of the directors, and manyof the leading capitalists 
in the money market, it is impossibie to detect the shadow of an impro- 
priety in the past’management. During the year 1826. when the whole 
community was involved in so much distress, owing to the forced credit 
which bad been maintained by speculations of an extraordinary magni- 
tude, being suddenly broken up, the Bank of course participated in the 
injury occasioned, and as the great monied institution of the country, 
was required to bear more than could by pussibility have been anticipated. 
In areign of commercial terror, for such undoubtedly was that period, 
the eagerness to realize the property invested in current security, and to 
exchange paper for actual money, aud almost at a moment's warning, 
was productive of the utmost alarm throughout the whole community, 
whilst the sudden failure of many of the first houses in the metropolis, 


rapidly followed by others who were dependant upon them in the coun. | 


try, destroyed all public confidence, and defeated any arrangements that 
could have been proposed to meet the evil. A demand for gold on the Bank 
of England was therefore made, and to an enormous extent, and it was 
only by unremitting exertions at the mint that a sufficient quantity of 
sovereigns could be coined for the demands of the period. The pres- 
sure was, however, felt, but nobly sustained ; the Bank met every demand, 
and mainly contributed to restore the public tranquillity, and calm the 
irritation that threatened the monied interests of the country so severely. 
Since that calamitous year, the utmost precautions have been taken to 
guard against the possibility of evil in the event of another run upon 
the coffers of the Bank, for it must be admitted that in 1825, notwithstand- 
ing its perfect so!veney, the amount in gold was reduced to a sum suf- 
ficiently small tu au thorise the intention of the directorsto suspend cash 
paymementsforatimehad the demand continued. It is, however, in evi- 
dence under the present enquiry, that notwithstanding the immense 
amount of notesin circulation, there is an ample fund in the precious me” 
tals and available property to meet every contingency, and thus, however 


severely the resources of the institution might be tried in the time of | 92/#Y 2ecompaniments acceptable to a people previously unused to them, 


panic, arising from any cause, we have the proud satisfaction of reflect: 
ing that cash issues could be made for every note in circulation. 


The enquiries that are included in the directions tothe Committee | consequently throughout the musical world, by the composers who es- 


chiefly relate to a proposed modification of the Bank Charter, by which 
London Bankers may be permitted to issue their own notes, and Country 
firms extended, either by a larger number of partners than are at 
present allowed, or by acts of incorporation admitting an indefinite num- 
ber of proprietors to a Banking privilege. Whether such extension 
would be productive of advantage in a commercial respect, or at all 
events to the degree anticipated by its proposers, is a question suffi- 
ciently intricate to draw forth a variety of counter-opinions. It 
isthe custom at present to rail against what is called the monopoly of the 
Bank of England and to inveigh against an institution that is clothed 
with exclusive authority, but if we turn to the records of the past, 
and the history of Banking in every age, to confirm them we may surely 
admit, that however the question may be finally decided, the itterests 
of the public have met with worthy guardians in the direction of the pre- 
sent Bank of England, and that, to its fostering care, trade and commerce 
have been mainly indebted during their upward progress to the eminence 
they have attained. There are numerous interests to be consulted in 
the settlement of this great question, but however some of the minor 
privileges of the institution may be restrained, there can be no doubt 
that its great purposes of usefulness will not be interfered with, to gratify 
the pretensions of any capitalists, or the theories of any political eco- 


nomists. The regulations of the Bank have been admitted to be 


consonant with the interests of the country, and we should be sorry to | 


witness any material changes. 


THE ITALIAN SCHOOL OF MUSIC. No. 2 


~ 


verde, in 1607, at Florence, and which is the oldest record. extant 
of the formation of an orchestra, the following instruments were 


employed: two harpsichords, two viola double basses, ten treble | 


violins, a double harp, two small Freach violins, two guitars, two 
wooden organs, three bass viols, four trombones, a pottable organ, two 
cornets, a flagevlet, anda clarion with three trampets muffled. These 
instruments were singularly disposed by Monteverde ; thus, the two 
barpsichords played the ritornelli, aud the accompaniment of the pro- 
logue, which was sung by Music personified. ‘The two double bass viols 
accompanied Orpheus; the ten treble violas executed the symphonies of 
the recitative sung by Eurydice; the double harp served for an aceom- 
paniment toa chorus of nymphs; Hope was announced by a ritornello 
on the two French violins; the chorus of infernal spirits by the two or 
gans; Proserpine, by the three bass viols; Pluto, by four trombones; 
Apollo by the little portable organ, and the final chorus of shepherds 
by the flageolets, the (wo cornets, the clarion, and the three mufiled 


> : . * i 
trumpets. Ata much later period, the instruments were united in per- 


formance, and wind instruments were al must banished [rom the orchestra, 
to make way for violins, violas, and basses. In 1634 Stephen Landi, a 
Roman Masician, wrote a musical drama, entitled I 8. Alessio, in which 
the orchestra is composed of three distinet parts, of violins, harps, lites, 


bass violas, and harpsichords for the sustained bass. The compositions | 


of Carissimi, Cavalli, and Lalli, were principally composed of violins 
violas of different sizes, and the bass and double bass violes, termed by 
the Italians violini. Thus, with the establishment of the schools, a great 


improvement was effected in orchestral accompaniments; the single dis 
| 


position of each iostrument was abolished, and its service re quired in 


the production of a whole, in harmonious combination, and all the rem- | 


| Hants of antiquity, such as the harpsichords, the wooden organs, cornets, 
&c., banished from the Opera. To Jomelli perhaps may be attributed 
the credit of rendering the orchestra descriptive of dramatic siiuation 
and sentiment; previously to his musical career, the song formed the 
principal attraction to the audience,and perhaps it was the best evidence 
of the increasing skill of composers as well as of the more correct judg- 
ment of the public, when the forms ot melody were allowed to be varied 
in the orchestra. The later masters have all followed in this path of 
composition; and with what admirable affect is well known to every 
lover of Opera. Paisiello, Cimarosa, and Guglielmi, in all their or- 
chestral arrangements, aimed at simplicity, elegance, and correctness 
and in giving to each instrumeut its appropriate office in the creation of 
a general harmony. A further improvemeot was, however, yet to be 
made, and by the most accomplished master in the history of Halian 


among the Composers of Italy, as the four great operas, upon which bis 
fame chiefly rests, “Idomeneo, Le Nozze di Figaro, La Clemenza di 
Tito, and Ii Don Givvanni, are Italian in their character, story, and 
style. This great master firmly established the importance of the or- 
chestra in dramatic music, and it is not too much to assert of Lim, that 
he attained the highest point of instrumental perfection. The name ot 
Rossini is before the public as the greatest living master, and he is well 
entitled to attention, independently of lis great merits as a composer, 
from the alterations he has effected in the system of harmony as well as 
of accompaniments: his compositions preseut the first examples of four 
violin parts, four horns, common trumpets, trombones, double drum, 


cymbals and triangles. The formidable power he thus creates, would 


appear at first sight to be an abuse of the means at his command, and to 
savour rather of temerity than judgment; but the admirable effect 


he has produced, and the very circumstance of his having rendered such 


| are the best proofs of his admirable knowledge and dexterity. 


tablished the schools of music, and upon those who have followed in 


| their train. Ttaly still maintains ber early rank, and there are yet pecu 


of view, that may possibly be traced in some instances to thei first aca- 
demic foundations. Rome, asthe great metropolis (if such it may be 
calied) of the catholic world, enjoys the highest rank in the scale ; of all 


music performed in this city, that of the Church forms the most impor 


| tant part, and in the Sextine chapel, in particular, the most sublime com 


positions are constantly performed. The celebrated Suprano and Alto 
voices, always heard in this chapel, give, perhaps, a greater effect to the 
compositions of Jomeili, of Mozart and others, than can be produced 


in any other city, and as the Romans are the most opinionated 


and unrelenting judges of music, the success of very inferior com 


posers is almost impossible. At Milan, Florence, and Naples, the 


opera flourishes under the nurture of an accomplished and enthu- 


siastic multitude, and under the direction of a modern list of mas 


iers, who, if not of the most exalted eminence, are yet admirably 
calculated to keep alive the spirit that recognizes the works of the old 


Music. Mozart, although a German by birth, may fairly be classed | 


We have now remarked upon the alterations effected in Italy, and 


liarities attached to the different cities of the country in a musical point 


| of its construction, and the comfort and elegance of her accomodations; 
about thirty cabin passengers cnn be accomodated, and in astyle that 
will vie with the Liverpool packets. 

We are well pleased to see such vessels established between the 
| British Colonies aud New York, in the place of the small and insen- 
venient traders, to which passengers were tormerly reduced to the ne- 
cessity of availing (hemeelves of, and hope that the spirit of the proprie« 
| tors in providing them will be amply rewarded 


| Postscript, 
| The Silas Richards arrived this morning from Liverpool, with Lon- 
| don papers to the W3d of Sept 
DEATH OF SIR WALTER SCOTT. 
| We learn from Capt. Burstey and passengers, that a letter was sent on 
board the ship the day she swiled for the lady of Judge Sewell of (lue- 
bec, with an endorsement on the back of it that Sir Walter Scott died on 
the 22d. 
| Letters have been received at Peris from Alexandria, dated the 18th 
| of July, which state that a telegraphic despatch had been received at 
that place announcing the capture of the Turkish ¢ amp at Hama by the 





Egyptians 


Leith, Sept 18.—This morning, at 10 o'clock, the United Kingdom 
steamer sailed from Newhaven Roads for Hamburgh, having on board 
his Ex-Majesty Charles X. Duke de Bourdeaux, and suite, 

DEATH OF FERDINAND OF SPAIN. 

London, Saturday Evening, Sept. 22—Intelligence bas been received 
through France to-day of the death of the King of Spain, which there 
is no reason for doubting, though some persons have declared themsleves 
incredulous on the subject. His health has been declining for some 
time past, and he bas lately had a severe attack of the gout. This news, 
if confirmed, is expected to hasten the approseh of the erisis in Spain, 
REJECTION OF THE ULTIMATUM OF TITLE LONDON CON- 
} FERENCE 

London, Saturday Evening, Sept. 22—Very little excitement has been 

produced in the money market by the confirmation of the rumours re- 
specting the note of the King of Holland, though in fwet, to the general 
apprehension, it makes the alterwftive of a war all but inevitable. This 
is owing, probably, to the very contracted state of business and the 
nimost total eatinction of the speculative transactions in the funds.— 
Consols left off at 84 4, and Exchequer Bills at 16 to 17 premium, 

From the Sun, evening of Sept, 22. ‘ 

The expectations which were entertained by the Conference of a 
| speedy and salisiactory arrangement of the Belgian question are at an 
jend. On Thursday evening a sealed note, from the King of Holland to 
j the Conference, was given to Lord Palmerston by the Dutch Ambassa- 
} dor, Baron Von Zuylen; and last night the members of the Conference 
having all assembled the note was opened and read by them. lostead of 
finding, as they had expected, an acknowledgment of the readiness of the 
King of Holland to treat with the King of Belgium, on the recommenda- 
tions of the Conference, and an appointment of Baron Von Zuylen with 
full powers to treat with M_ Van de Weyer, the Conference to their asto- 
nishment, and to the real indigoation of some, as well as the avowed in- 
dignation of all, found a long note without the slightest allusion to the 
proposal of negotiations between M. Van de Weyer and Baron Von 
Zuylen, or to the suggestions of the Conference 

The note commences by an expression of suprise on the part of the 
writer, M. de Verstolk, in the name of the King, hi. master, at the dela 
which has attended the Belgian question since the conditions on whieh 
the King wes willing to treat had been made known to the conference 
and to the Belgians, and then proceeds, in language which is intended to 


be courteous, bat which 


is not to be misunderstood, to « omplain of the 
support given by the Conference to revolutionary principles, and to de- 
clare that, whatever may be the conduct of the great powers, the King 
of Holland, relying on the justness of his cause, and on the support of 
Divine Providence, will know how to maintain his honour without 
the necessity of conceding points which are of vital importance to h's 
country. 

The note is of great length, but we have given its chief character. 
It is evidently latended only for farther delay; and, unless France and 
England should act a decisive and manly prt, that object will be gain- 
ed. Let us hope, however, that the two cabinets will see their interest, 
and unite ina resolution to compel the King of Holland to conclude a 
treaty with Belgium, on terms which, without being dishonourable to 
him. shall be fair and liberal towards his former subjects 

"ve position of Leopold is now one of great difieulty; bat, as re- 
gards his country and France, it is better than it was a few days ago. By 
taking upon himself to accept the proposals of the Conference, contra- 
ry to the declared wishes of his Chambers, and to dismiss a ministry 
acting in accordance with those bodies, be has shown his desire for 
peace, and has now a direct claim for support on the British and French 
cabinets. The King of Holland bas rejected all overtures for peace, 
except on his own terms; and if Belgium be abandoned by us and 
France, after the concessions offered by her King atthe risk of bis own 


-| popularity with bis people, the (wo governments will be guilly not only 


of great incaoness, but of great injustice; and the nest thing to be ex- 
pected willbe a dictation to England and France, on matters directly 
concerning their own honour and safety, ly some petty state, acting as 
the puppet of Russia, Austria or Prussin.— Sun. 

CHANGE OF THR BELGIAN MINISTRY. 

London, Spt. 21.—Despatches have been received by M. Van de 
Weyer, the Belgian Minister, from General Goblet, announcing the re- 
tirement of 4. de Meulinaire, the Belgian Minister for Foreign Affairs, 
and the appantment of General Goblet to that post adinterim. Anen- 
tire changeo the Belgian Ministry is announced but it is not yet offi- 


. | cially stated vho are to replace them. M. Van Weyer has received 


from Genera. Goblet full powers to treat with the Duteh Minister, Ba- 
ron Von Zuylen on the dispute between Holland and Belgium ; bat up 
to the presen time, Baron Von Zuylen has received no powers from 


compos-rs with fondness, and justly rewards the attempts of their imi-| his court 1o teat with M. Van de Weyer on the subject; and it remains 


tators. In addition to Rossini, Italy can boast of her Mercadante, Bel 


| lini, Guidi, Morroni, and others, avd while the temper of her people en 


dures, willing to patronize and follow the sweet science that has lent so 


many extra charms to 4 lovely country, there can be little doubt, that fu 


_| to be seen whether the King of Holland will consent to such a mode of 


| proceding, taiing for the basis of it the recommendations of the Con- 
ference. 
EXPRESS FROM PARIS. 


London, Sept. 22, (evening).—Ao express from Paris has arrived to- 


| ture years shall witness the triumph of fresh masters, either in imitation day with the letiers of Thursday, and every thing indicates that 


of those who live but in honoured remembrance, or in the nuble crea 


tions of independent genius. 


France is perectly ready to second the decision of the Conference by a 
movement aginst Holiand, should that step be deemed advisable. Troops 
are collectedon the frootier nest Belgium, and could, it is conceived, 





The foundation of the several! Italian schools not only ensured the cul- | be in Brussels in a very short time. The Duke of Orleans has left Paris for 
Y Brussels, in order, as itis supposed, to. convey to Leopold the opinion 
ring the past week, and to audiences who have appeared thoroughly to | of the French ministry, andto explain the course which is intended to be 
estimate the beauties of the composition, and the admirable style of its | pursuedin the event of the King of Holland proving refactory. The lute 
performance. This opera has in fact raised the Italian company to a communication from the Hague, w hich wee laid before the London Con- 
ference yesterday, was not known in Paris, but every expectation exist- 
ed that it would furn out as unsatisfactory as has really proved to be the 
. case. ILis perfectly understood, however, that the French troops will 
the prima donna seria, and what that is, can be readily understood by | not nove without the concurrence of the English Ministry. The co- 
some of the noblest compositions into her religious services: the opera- | any who will witness her reception by the audiences who bave nightiy | operdion of England, by sending a fleet into the Scheldt, is desired by 
tic performances were characterized by all the force and brilliancy that | welcomed ber with their plaudits. The singing and acting of this lady sae but, failing oats the will t ny et pro to Sas be 
, b , . ‘renth troops into Delgium will be deemed sufficient. e tun e 
>Y o ‘ . cute: . sic | are both excellent, and would meet with the approbation of the most ream ! A 
genius could supply, and that skill could execute: instrumental music e both excellent, an ‘ PF abouione per cent in Paris, on Thursday, in consequence of the feeling, 
that m interference in bebalf of Belgium had become all but inevitable. 
rival of the Duchess de Berri in Holland.—The Gazetle de Normandie 
watched, throughout ifs varied range, and brought to the highest state of best calculated for sound, we cannot, perbaps, thoroughly enjoy the says- Whilst at Nantez they are breaking through the doors of con- 
complete display of Signora Pedrotti’s powers, but under every disadvan- | vent to look for the Duchess de Berri, she has been received with re- 
tage, we shall be tempted again and again to renew the pleasure we have gardand respect in Holland, where she has just arrived, and where she 
will bortly embrace her family and her children.” 
DON PEDRO'S EXPEDITION. 
‘Tiere are no later accounts from Portugal. Reinforcements to aid 
i the ause of Don Pedro were comtinually departing, 


Italian Opera.—The opera of Eliza e Clandio has been performed du- 


tivation of music as a science, but led to a noble emulation among the 


various professors, who were each anxious to attach a style and charac- 
ter to the scene of his exertions,that should elevate it to the highest rank | 
as an academy, and command the applause of a present, and the admira- 


| proper estimation, and which they did not enjoy from their representa. 


tion of many a future generation. The ceremonies of the Catholic | tion of Cenerentola. There can be but one opinion as to the quatity of 


Church were invested with additional solemnity by the introduction of 


was zeulously encouraged in order that the efforts of the great masters | °Titical audience ever assembled in Milan or Paris. In the confined 
might be fairly exhibited, ard the vocal department was sedulously | Phere to which ber exertions are restricted, in a house certainly not the 
b ’ , I - . . *) 


perfection by continued academic exercises. When to all this was ad- 

ed the character of the people, so devoted to the gentler sciences, . rae L - , 
ded i f 5 oe experienced in listening to her. Sig Montresor and the remainder ot | 
, the Dramatis Persons, support the Signora very ably; and assist in giv- 
ing eclat to the little Theatre which they have rendered so remarkable 
: ' lew Y ‘ashion. The Opera of L'Italiani in Algieri oO amre : oa! 
in the annals of New York Fashion. T ae P B oo ' ESTER, 1% Broadway N. Y., bemg regularly licenced by the Btate, 
will be brought forward on Monday evening; itis deservedly esteemed > ntinues to sell most of the capitals im every N. Y¥. Lottery—he can par- 
in Europe, and will doubtless meet with an entbusiastic reception bere. | ticulrly recommend the scheme to class 41, to be drawn on the th Nov., ca~ 
j pital $30,000 $10,006 Ke., Ist drawn No, $20, 24 & 3d $16, th & Sth $12, 
tickes $10, shares in proportion. Also class 15, to be drawn Dee. 12—~another 
A new ship named “The Orbit” commanded by Capt. Kingsbury, | masmnvth—capitals $40,000 §10,000 $5,000, Kc., lowest prize $12, tickets $10, 
. P . « . . : : . } sin proportio both these ach > » ularly brill t 4 = 
ed by the establishment of the academic institutions; we are, for in-| has been placed upon the Jamaica Packet line, and will sail from this | ® as = ese schemes are pafticulsrly briiamt and wen wor 


. thy he attention of those who purchase by the package. All orders addressed 
stance, informed that in the opera oi Ofeo, composed by Monte-! port on Monday neat. This vessel claims our attention from the beauty |, 8 J. Sylvester 130 Broadway N. Y. are sure to meet with prompt attention. 


‘Music, the gentlest of them all,” the circumstance, that the very cli- 
mate of the country appeared naturally to produce full and sonorous 
voices, and certainly basses of unrivalled quality, we need not wonder | 





at the excellence attained as well in composition, as in vocal and instru- 
mental execution, at a very early period after the establishment of the 
schools —— @ 


} 
An immense revolution in the practice of music was accomplish- 
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LISTEN DEAR FANNY. — 
Words by T. H. Bayly: Music by 8. Nelson. 
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Listen! dear Fanny, tho’ many there be, | 
Professing to love thee,—none love thee like me. 

Many there be, | 

USEFUL HINTS TO PUBLIC SPEAKERS. ; 


Ttis a curious fact in the history of sounds, that the loudes noises 
rish almost on the spot where they are produced, whereas musical 
tones will be heard at a great distance. Thus, if we approach within a 
mile or two of a town or village in which atairis held, we may tear very 
faintly the clamour of the multitude, but most distinctly the omans and 
Other musical instruments which are played for their amusement. If a 
Cremona violin, a real Amati, be played by the side of a modern fiddle, 
the latter will sound much the A se om of the two; but the sveet, bril 
liant tone of the Amati will be beard at adistance to which (he other 
cannot reach. Doctor Young, on the authority of Derhan, states, that, 
at Gibraliar, the human voice was heard at the distance of ten miles. It 
is a well known fact, that the human voice may be heard at a greater dis 
tance than that of any other animal. Thus, when the cottager in the 
woods, or in an open plain, wishes to call her husband, who’ working 
ata distance, she does not shout, buat pitches her voice at a musical key 
which she knows from habit, and by that mesons reaches bis ear. The 
loudest roar of the largest lion could not penetrate so far. “This pro- 
rty of musical soul in the human voice,” says the authot, “is stri- 
ingly shown in the cathedrals abrond Here the mass is entirely per- 
formed in musical sounds, and becomes audible to every devotee, how- 
ever placed in the remotest part of the church; whereas, if the same ser- 


vice had been read, the sound would not bave travelled beyond the pre- | 


einets of the choir."—Those orators who are heard in large assemblies 
most distinctly, and atthe greatest distance, are those who, by modu 
lating the voice, render it most musical. Loud speakers are seldom heard 
to advantage. Burke's voice is said to have been asort of lofty ery. 
which tended, as much as the formality of bis discourses in the House 
of Commons, to send the members to their dinner. Chatham's lowet 
whisper, was distinctly heard, “ his middle tones were sweet, rich, atd 
beautifully varied,” says a writer, describing that great orator, “ when 
he raised his voice to its highest pitch, the house was completely filled 
with the volume of sound; and the effect was awful, except when Ip 
wished to cheer and animate; and then he had spirit stirring note 
which were perfectly irresistible. The terrible, however, was his pect 
liar power. Then the whole house sunk before him; still he was diga- 
fied, and wonderful as was bis eloquence, it was attended with this in- 
portant effect, that it possessed every one with a conviction that thee 
was something in him Goer even than his words; that the man was ini 
nitely greater than the orator.” Kean, the loss of whose powers, as tle 
first tragedian of his day, must be imputed to his unrestrained love tf 
dissipation, possessed & Voice in the highest degree musical. Every or 
who has witnessed bis celebrated scene with Lady Anne, will rememb¢ 
the peculiarly touching and persussive notes which he elicits on that o¢ 
casion from the naturel harmonies of bis vocal organs. Thus also, d 
Othello, how pathetic were the tones in which he bewailed his fate 
when the treacherous Iago had fully instilled the poison of jealousy iat 
hie cer! Agein, what a savage, piercing voice was there when hee» 
claimed, as Shylock, “ Ob, if Lean catch him once upon the hip!” Me 
Gardener very accurately describes Kean’s unrivalled powers in givin 
vocal expression to anger, when he observes, “that bis tones of furiou 
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Professing to love thee,—none love thee like me. | 
Beware of the jealous, oh! Lady beware, 
Their green eyes seek falsehood in all that is fair: | 
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Listen! dear Fanny, oh! listen to me, 
Thy soldier lad offers his love song to thee. 





passion are deep seated in the chest, like those of the lion and tiger ;| 
and itis his mastery over those instinctive tones by which he so power- | 
fully moves his audience. At times he vomits a torrent of words at a| 
breath, yet avails himself of all the advantages of deliberation. His 
pauses give a grandeur to his performance, and speak more than words 
themselves."” Kemble’s voice was bad—that of Macready is still worse. 

Liston’s voice possesses a greater range than that of any performer 


|on the stage. Itis, in fact, asthe author expresses it, to the junction of 


his magnificent voice, with the mean and senseless characters which he 


personates, that we must attribute the irresistible drollery of his per- 
formance 





By 3 SALOON DANCING ACADEMY, OPPOSITE ST. PAUL'S 
/ CHURCH—MRS. TRUST respectfully informs her pupils that her 
Dancing Academy is now open. The regular days of tuition will be Wednesday 
ind Friday, from 2 to 4 for ladies and misses—from 4 to 6 for masters—from 7 to 
§ for gentlemen—from 9to 10 waltzing. Gentlemen and ladies private classes 
forming. The Cahstheme and Grecian Exercises, Wednesday and Saturday 
mornings, from 10 tol. In consequence of the non-completion of the fixing of 
the chandeliers and furniture of the splendid Ball-room, pupils will receive their 
lessons pro. tem. in one of the large sitting rooms. 

On Monday evening the 19th Nov- at 8 o'clock precisely, Mr. and Mrs, Trust’s 
first Assembly will take place and continue through the season of twenty-four 
Balls, and Mr. T. pledges himself that these assemblies shall be conducted on a 
scale of brilliancy, respectability and convenience not exceeded in this city. 
Tickets $1 each. 

Mrs. Trust having received from Europe the music and figures of 

LE VALSE COTILLION RUSSE. 

She will have the pleasure very shortly of submitting ut (with other new dances, ) 
to the notice of her patrons and the public, danced by her Waltzing Juvenile pupils, 
and if approved, will be taught to her pupils generally. The Russiar Waltz Co- 
tihon, has been lately noticed in the N. York papers, under the heading “ A New 
Dance,” as having been introduced at the splendid Festival given by Lord Shef- 
field, at Gunton Park, Eng. after Quairille’s, Waltzes, Galopades and Reels, 
which far eclipsed them all, and is pronounced “totally new and unequalled in 
spirit and effect.” Mr. T. is in attendance at the saloon, every day from 10 till | 
12, and from 2 to 4. 


‘ ORE brillant success at Schuyler’s Court of Fortune, New-York, 18th 

i October, 1832, Drawn numbers of the Grand Mammoth Lottery Class | 
37, drawn 17th Oct. 47 66 31 34 36 24 13 53 29 39 

Just as you were told!!! No. 31 47 66 the grand Capital prize of $50,000 

was actually sold by Schuyler to a distinguished Lawyer of the city in a whole 
Ticket, and promptly paid in current United States Bank Notes the moment it | 
was presented, Truly may it be said “ There’s no place like Schuyler’s.” This | 
is the highest prize ever sold in the city of New-York in a whole ticket. Schuy- } 
ler is famous for touching these fellows in whoie tickets, only a few days ago he | 
sold the $12,000 

| Orders from the country by post or otherwise toensure success and good luck, 


must be addressed to [Oct. 20.) ANTHONY H. SCHUYLER, New-York. | 


FFIDAVITS to hold to bail in England, and Proofs of debt and Fowers of} 

Hitorney to receive dividends, &c. in the form prescribed by the Engits! 
Raukrupt Law, Grawn at the Office of A. S. Garr, Solicit r, Couns or, anc | 
Public Notary, N 7, Nassau-street. 


Powers of Attorney, Wills, Conveyances, Mortgages, and other instruments | a few lessons will show whether her pretensions are well founded. 


affecting proper yin Spanish America, drawn m the langcuag: > and 


j t 


the legal forms of those tries, at the same piace, iSept, § 


i ac ngto| References of the f 


WV EBB's Congress Hall, 142 Broadway, between Liberty and Cedar-sts. 

The subscriber respectfully announces that THIS DAY he will be able 
to redeem the pledge which he gave to the public in March last, by opening for the 
accommodation of Merchants, private families, and guests in general, this spa- 
cious house (belonging to the estate of the late James Anderson, Esq.) which 
has been fitted up in superior style for a Hotel of the first class. The arrange 
ment, completion and furnishing of its numerous apartments, have been governed 
by a liberal regard to the convenience and enjoyment of the guests; and the same 
principal will at all timesregulate the conduct of the subscriber and his assistants 
in its management, Its situation is in the most attractive part of Broadway, ata 
short distance from the principal places of amusement on the one hand, and with- 
in a few steps of the centre of Mercantile business in Maiden Lane, Cedar, Wall 
and Pearl-streets on the other, and enjoying acirculation of air so desirable to per- 
sens accustomed to the fresh atmosphere of the country, combines all the advan- 
tages, while it is subject to none of the causes of complaint which would be inci- 
dent to a house of entertainment located in the narrow and confined streets of the 
commercial parts of the city. 

The subscriber observes that during his summer attendance at the Catskill 
Mountain House another person has applied the name of Congress Hall to the 
house in Broadway lately known as the National Hotel—Whether through igno- 
rance of the subscriber’s intentions, (so long, and in so many ways before the 
public) or for a cause less justifiable, he will not presume to determine; but he 
takes occasion to remark, thet as early as March last,he announced this as the name 
of the house which he intended to establish, and having sent to Europe at a great 
expense for plate, cutlery, &c. marked ‘‘ Congress Hall,” he cannot consistently 
or conveniertly adopt another name. It is not therefore, with feelings of hostility 
towards his neighbour, or a wish to injure bim, but from necessity, that he has de - 
termined to retain the name fixed on at first; and he wishes the public to under- 
stand, that the name of the establishment placed at the head of this advertise- 
meot, is the CONGRESS HALL formerly announced by him; but that to dis- 
tinguish it asfaras practicable from that of his neighbour, it will be known as 
WEBB’S CONGRESS HALL. , 

The subscribertenders jhis grateful acknowlecgments to his friends and the 
pubiie for their very liberal support of the Pearl Street House and the Catskill 
Mountain House, and indulges a confident hope, that if every advantage which a 
place of fashionable entertainment can boast in situation and interior comfort, 
in connexion with prompt attention and long experience on the part of the enter- 
tainer, may secure a continuance of patronage, those advantages will be found 
and that patronage bestowed, at his new establishment. 


[Oct. 16.] CHARLES 8S. WEBB. 





( BSTETRICS.—To Medical Students. On the evening of the first Monday, 

in November, Dr. Raiph, (late of London,) will begin a course of Lectures 
upon the Theory and Practice of Midwifery, including the Diseases of Women 
and Children, 

These Lectures will be continued daily, excepting Saturday and Sunday, and 
will be given in his private study,or his own house, in Courtland street. 

With regard to the hour, (which will be arranged agreeable to the leisure of 
Gentlemen attending otherclasses,) and any further particulars, information may 
be obtained by calling at any time in the morning or evening, upon Dr. Ralph, 
38 Courtland-street. Oct. 13. 


DIANO-FORTE AND SINGING.—Mrs. Bickerstaff, Professor of Singing 
and the Piano-Forte, from London, respectfully announces to the Ladies of 
New-York, her arrival. Her style of playing is Kalkbrenners, being a pupil of 


1ithat celebrated master; and her Singing of the purest Italian school, having 


studied under Ni ldi, Sor, Liverati, &c. To young Ladies proficients in music, 


yectability, and cards of terms may be obtained om 
application to No. 197 Church-st. near Walker LOct. 13, 











